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ART. I.—THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


Tue report recently made by the Committee of Agriculture 
to the House of Representatives in Congress, has induced us 
again to call the attention of our readers to the policy indica- 
ted in both branches of the National Legislature, during its 
present session, respecting the disposition of the Public Lands. 
We have not seen this report, but as represented by the pub- 
lic prints, the Committee recommend the passage of a law do- 
nating to every man and woman who may be the head of a 
family and a citizen of the United States, one hundred and 
sixty acres of land, provided they settle upon and cultivate it. 

That a change so radical in the present land system, one too, 
so destitute of every principle of statesmanship, should receive 
favor from prominent statesmen, of almost every section of the 
Union, is to us wholly incomprehensible, That the present 
system is unjust in its operatious, all must admit, and, that it is 
destined ere Jong to undergo important changes, there can be 
little doubt; but in making these changes, the interest of the’ 
respective States in which the lands are situate, should not be 
wholly disregarded. If the General Government is willing to 
abandon all claim to the revenue arising from the sale of lands, 
and bestow them on individuals, we can see no good reason 
why it should object to transferring them to the respective 
States: in a pecuniary point of view the result would be the 
same; and in view of the social advantages, it seems to us 
that the arguments are all in favor of this policy. wt 

We can scarcely imagine the population of the old States 
so crowded, or, that their resources are so much exhausted, 
as to make it desirable that greater inducements should be 
offered to emigration: and even were this the case, the in- 
ducements would be increased rather than diminished, in the 
view of intelligent individuals, by transferring the lands to the 
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States. For by placing it in the power of the new States to 
establish a thorough system of common school education — of 
constructing works of internal improvement—of making tho- 
rough geological surveys and other improvements, the elements 
of prosperity would be greatiy increased, notwithstanding the 
emigrant should be required to pay for his land. 

Capital accumulates by very slow degrees in newly settled 
countries ; and unless new States possess other means of rais- 
ing revenue than by taxation, one generation, at least, must 
pass away before much can be done for the cause of educa- 
tion or internal improvement. 

If Congress should be unwilling to place the absolute con- 
trol of the lands under the direction of the States, let reason- 
able restraints be ingrafted in the grant; the present prices 
might be reduced ; the right of pre-emption might be secured 
to the settler; and such other stipulations made in favor of 
emigrants as would secure them in the acquisition of the soil 
on reasonable terms. Bat, in our opinion, there is no necessi- 
ty for any such restraints; the new States desire population 
more than money, and there would be no danger that they 
would hold their lands on terms that would tend to prevent 
emigration. 

We imagine, however, tha’ that portion of the people of 
the old States who are willing to abandon the revenue 
arising from the sale of public lands, have, perhaps, no 
choice whether they shail be donated to individuals or to the 
respective States in which they are situate: and hence, we 
may reasonably conclude that it will be in the power of the 
new States to give direction to the policy of Congress in this 


respect. 

This new measure originated with politicians at Washington; 
and as far as we are advised, has not been canvassed before 
the people in any part of the Union. It is of that class of 
measures that belongs to the progressive spirit of the age, and. 
which generally looks to a change in the existing condition of 

things, rather than to the new relations that must follow. 
zs e are fully persuaded that if this measure should be 
adopted, the government sales will never afterwards be suffi- 
cient to defray the expenses of surveying; that the cost of 
extinguishing the Indian title and many other incidental expen- 
ses, will have to be borne in future by the National Treasury ; 
and surely, no one will advocate a policy that would require 
the Government of the United States to raise money by im- 
posts or otherwise, for the purpose of paying for lands to be 
given away to individuals. | Besides, the grants of land 
recently made to individuals, for public services, would be 
rendered totally worthless by the adoption of this measure ; 
and, if these individuals had a just claim on the Government, 
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would it not be reasonable that they should be paid in money, 
for the depreciation caused by its policy? By opening the 
public domain to settlement without cost, the price of land m 
the old States would be materially affected ; for it cannot be 
doubted that it would greatly increase the current of emigra- 
tion already flowing to the West. Are the people of the old 
States prepared to support a policy calculated to depreciate 
the money value of their land—to raise the price of labor by 
drawing off their operatives, and weaken their relative 
strength in the National Legislature ? Nor will the measure 
prove less prejudicial to the new States than to the old. It 
may be the means of settling the wild lands more rapidly ; but 
it will, in a great degree, deprive the new States of the social 
means of education and internal improvement ; for the lands 
heretofore donated for these purposes would be of little value 
for many years to come; and without a revenue from that 
source, the present generation will probably pass away before 
an efficient system of public education can be established, or, 
the resources of the country sufficiently developed to carry 
out a sys'em of internal improvement. 

It is time that the people now inhabiting the new States 
should look to their own individual and social interest : they 
have encountered the difficultie$ incident to the settlement of 
new countries, with manly fortitude, and submitted to many 
privations without complaining, and if they are wise and just 
to themselves, they will insist upon the adoption of a policy in 
respect to the disposition of the public domain, that will secure 
to them the benefits enjoyed by older communities. They will 
claim, in consideration of having broken the wilderness, and 
opered the way for civilization to follow, that they are entitled 
to look to the public domain as a source whence to draw the 
means of establishing a thorough system of education—of con- 
structing works of internal improvement-—and of exploring their 
mineral resources. If their just claim to these means aré 
denied, and the little which they have received should be ren- 
dered valueless by the action of the General Government, 4 
large accession to their population will, instead of advancing 
their prosperity, be calculated to —s their colonial condi- 
tion. How is the farmer of the West to be benefited by in- 


creasing the number of those engaged in the same pursuit, 
without increasing either the demand or the facilities of trans- 
porting his products to market? Indeed we can see no bene- 
fit accruing to this region from the measure proposed, except 
it may tend to hasten the time when the political power of the 
nation shall be transferred to the Valley of the rege and 


even this can scarcely be deemed desirable until we shall have 
laid a broader and better foundation for intellectual and social 
unprovement. 
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The immense public domain possessed by the General Govy- 
ernment, constitutes a source of wealth more extensive, per- 
haps, than was ever enjoyed by any other nation. This is a 
social fund, held in trust for social purposes ; not for one class 
of individuals only, but for all; and it is the duty of Congress 
to manage and dispose of it so as to advance, as far as practi- 
cable, the social interest of all classes in every part of the 
Union. To donate the whole of this vast fund to the agricul- 
tural part of the community, without looking to the interest of 
other classes, would be a gross violation of the trust; for, 
while the farmer of small means is placed in possession of a 
homestead, and, in a condition to educate his children, the me- 
chanic and artizan are left to obtain a shelter as best they may, 
and educate their offspring out of the precarious profits of 
their labor. Nor walt less injustice be done to the earlier 
settlers of the country, who have not only suffered the ‘priva- 
tions incident to the settlem: nt of new districts, but have also 
paid for their lands; for with few exceptions, none but the 
emigrant will be able to avail themselves of the bounty pro- 
posed ; and surely it is but just that these should contribute 
something towards the improvement of the country for the 
benefit of those who, in times past, have purchased land and 
prepared the way for their coming. 

Among the many transcendent advantages which the people 
of this country enjoy, there is not one more important, perhaps, 
in a national point of view, than that arising from the posses- 
sion of a public domain sufficient in extent to sustain a number 
of inhabitants at least five times greater than our present pop- 
ulation. And were this immense fund appropriated to pur- 
poses strictly social, as of right it should be, it would enable 
us to do as much towards the advancement of our social con- 
dition in twenty years, as would be accomplished, perhaps, in 
fifty under the system proposed by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

We are in favor of a change in the present system, but we 
think the measure ought to originate with the people, and be 
canvassed by others than politicians ; it is connected with the 
interest of all classes ; and Congress should have the benefit 
of their mature deliberations before it finally acts on the sub- 
ject. And for the purpose of obtaining the views of the peo- 

le, and, of bringing their opinion to bear upon the National 
one cn we recommend that a convention be held at some 
suitable place in the new States, where delegates from the old 
States may also attend if they see proper, for the purpose of 
establishing the outlines of a system that shall be just in its 
operations, and calculated to promote the social as well as 
individual interest. With a view to the attainment of this 
end, we earnestly, but respectfully, invite the public Press to 
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aid us in bringing this subject before the country: it is one in 
which all may act in concert—it belongs to no particular par- 
ty—and if we ‘cann.t bring all the new States to act with us, 
let us, at least, arouse the people of Missouri. The interest 
of no other State is more deeply involved in the manner in 
which the public lands shall be disposed of ; for the subject is 
intimately connected with her sabieies of internal improve- 
ment—with the development of her mineral resourees—with 
a system of public education—and in a word, with her gen- 
eral prosperity. And hence, it is the duty of every citizen 
throughout the State to countenance and encourage such a 
movement as will be likely to bring about a change in the pre- 
sent system.* 





ART II.—“ASPECTS OF NATURE.” 


In a recent perusal of this excellent work, it occured to us 
that the descriptions which it contains of a portion of South 
America, would be found interesting to our readers; and this 
impression was strengthened by contemplating the new rela- 
tions that are rapidly taking place between our own country 
and the tropical regions of this Continent. Besides the effects 
which the peculiar institutions of the United States are des- 
tined to produce on that part of the globe, the increase of 
population and development of the resources of this country 
require, as a natural consequence, a corresponding develop- 
ment of the resources of the torrid zone. And thitherward, 
iinpelled by natural laws, Northern enterprise, commerce, and 
Northern institutions are destined to go, until a thorough rev- 
olution shail have been wrought in the condition of that region. 

Impelled by a thirst for knowledge, Baron Humboldt explor- 
ed a portion of South America many years ago ; and his account 
of its physical aspects has been long regarded as the best 
authority upon that subject. It was here that he collected a 
a large portion of the materials for the “ — of Nature” 
—a work that has been read with so much interest by the 
peopie of two Continents. And yet, one who reads it with 
attention is impressed with the idea that, in many respects, 
the execution falls far short of the design of the author. 

Humboldt is a moral hero, and seems to have conceived the 
idea of making himself acquainted with every part of the 
globe, with a view of discovering the influence which the: sit- 
uation, form, and extent of continents, exert upon climate, 
vegetation and animals; and also upon the feelings, the moral 
dispositions and the destinies of man. It is no disparagement 


* We refer our readers to page 281, Vol. 3, where we have more fully expressed 
our views on this subject. 
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of the genius, or heroism of the author, to affirm that he 
undertook a task that no one individual could accomplish—he 
is, nevertheless, entitled to the gratitude of his race for hav- 
ing performed so much. 

n his preface to the first edition of the “ Aspects of Na- 
ture,”’ he says: “ throughout the entire work I have sought 
to indicate the unfailing influence of external nature on the 
feelings, the moral dispositions, and the destinies of man. To 
minds oppressed with the cares or the sorrows of life, the 
soothing influence of the contemplation of nature, is peculiar- 
ly precious; and to such, these pages are more especially 
dedicated.”” In view of this annunciation ef the author’s 
design, we had reason to anticipate a philosophical exposition 
of the relations that exist between the external world and the 
moral nature of man; and also, for an illustration of that wise 
and benevolent economy which connects him with the Uni- 
verse, and enlarges and refines his affections in proportion to 
the knowledge he acquires respecting the laws of nature. 
But in this we have been disappointed : for, in the few instan- 
ces where this branch of the subject is touched at all, he 
attempts nothing beyond a description of the effects produced 
—the principles involved in these relations are not noticed. 
It is not so much the philosopher as the observer of facts and 
phenomena, that is conspicuous throughout the work. He has 
devoted a long life to the observation and study of external 
nature—he has examined it in all its aspects—and his descrip- 
tions are occasionally inimitable. Of steppes and deserts he 
says: ‘like the ocean, the steppe fills the mind with the 
feeling of infinity; and thought, escaping from the visible 
impressions of space, rises to contemplations of a higher 
order. Yet, the aspect of the clear, transparent mirror of the 
ecean, with the light, curling, gently-foaming, sportive waves, 
cheer the heart like that of a friend; but the steppe lies 
stretched before us dead and rigid, like the stony crust of a 
desolated planet.” Here, physical objects and moral feeling 
are most happily blended and united in the same picture ; 
while the contrast between the steppe and the ocean is grand 
and beautiful—as a picture, it is complete—but yet, it is not 
calculated to satisfy one who reads for the purpose of obtain- 
ing useful knowledge ; for we desire to know in what respects 
the general character of a people, residing on or near the 
shores of the ocean, differs from those of the steppes or 
me: ; and, whether an equal degree of individual and social 

appiness is attainable in each of these respective regions. 


These are inquiries intimately connected with the progress of 
civilisation ; and we regret that one who has enjoyed so many 
opportunities of overying the influence of the aspects of 
nature on the moral condition of man, has not given more 
fully the result of his observations on this subject. 
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And it may be remarked, that the two short sentences just 
quoted, contain almost the only reference to “the influence of 
external nature, on the feelings, moral dispositions and desti- 
nies of man” that occurs in the treatise on “ Steppes and 
Deserts” ; which, with the annotations and additions, consti- 
tute about one-third of the volume. 

Nor are his descriptions of physical objects, sufficiently full, 
in general, to satisfy the mind of the common reader. He 
sketches the prominent points with the boldness and accuracy 
of one who comprehends the entire subject: mountains rise 
in bold relief against the sky ; broad and fertile vallies open to 
view, and, extensive steppes and deserts, rivalling the ocean 
in breadth, lie before us; but in general, the details remain 
unfinished ; and even the outlines of the picture are so faintly 
sketched, if indeed they are traced at all, that we feel bewil- 
dered, and sometimes wish that the author were present to 
answer our enquiries. But let us proceed with his description 
of * Steppes and Deserts” : 


“STEPPES AND DESERTS.” 


“* A widely extended and apparently interminable plain 
stretches from the southern base of the lofty granitic crest, 
which, in the youth of our planet, when the Caribbean gulf was 
formed, braved the invasion of the waters. On quitting the 
mountain valleys of Caraccas, and the island-studded lake of 
‘Tacaragua, whose surface reflects the stems of plantains and 
bananas, and on leaving behind him meads adorned with the 
bright and tender green of the Tahitian sugar-cane or the 
darker verdure of the Cacao groves, the traveler, looking 
southward, sees unrol before him Steppes receding until they 
vanish in the far horizon. 

Fresh from the richest luxuriance of organic life, he treads 
at once the desolate margin of a treeless Fovsets Neither hill 
nor cliff rises, like an island in the ocean, to break the unifor- 
mity of the boundless plain; only here and there, broken strata 
of limestone, several hundred square miles in extent, appear 
sensibly higher than the adjoining parts. ‘ Banks” is the name 
given to them by the natives; as if language instinctively 
recalled the more ancient condition of the globe, when those 
elevations were shoals, and the steppes themselves were the 
bottom of a great Mediterranean sea. 

Even at the present time, nocturnal illusion still recalls those 
images of the past. When the rapidly rising and desceading 
constellations illumine the margin of the plain, or when their 
trembling image is repeated in the lower stratum of undula- 
ting vapor, we seem to see before us a shoreless ocean. Like 
the ocean, the Steppe fills the mind with the feeling of infinity ; 
and thought, escaping from the visible impressions of space, 
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rises to ,contemplations of a higher order. Yet, the aspect of 
the clear, transparent mirror of the ocean, with its light, cur- 
ling, gently foaming, sportive waves, cheers the heart like that 
of a friend ; but the Steppe lies stretched before us dead and 
rigid, like the stony crust of a desolated planet. 

In every zone nature presents the phenomena of these great 
aye ; in each they have a peculiar physiognomy, determined 

y diversity of soil, by climate, and by elevation above the 
level of the sea. . 

In Northern Europe, the Heaths, which, covered with a sin- 
gle race of plants repelling all others, extend from the point of 
Jutland to the mouth of the Sheldt, may be regarded as true 
Steppes—but Steppes of small extent and hilly surface, if 
compared with the Llanos and Pampas of South America, or 
even with the prairies of the Missouri* and the barrens of the 
Coppermine river, where range countless herds of the shaggy 
buffalo and musk ox. 

A grander and severer aspect characterizes the plains of 
the interior of Africa. Like the wide expanse of the Pacific 
Ocean, it is only in recent times that attempts have been made 
to explore them thoroughly. They are parts of a sea of sand, 
which, stretching eastward, separate fruitful regions from each 
other, or encloses them like islands; as where the Desert, 
near the basaltic mountains of Harudsh, surrounds the Oasis of 
Siwah, rich in date trees, and in which the ruins of the temple 
of Ammon, mark the venerable site of an ancient civilisation. 
Neither dew nor rain bathes these desolate plains, or develops 
on their glowing surface the germs of vegetable life; for heat- 
ed columns of air, every where descending, dissolve the 
vapors, and disperse each swiftly vanishing cloud. 

Where the Desert a proaches the Atlantic Ocean, as 
between Wadi Nun and Cape Blanco, the moist sea air pours 
in, to supply the void left by these upward currents. The 
mariner, steering towards the mouth of the Gambia through a 
sea covered with weed, when suddenly deserted by the east 
trade winds of the tropics, infers the vicinity of the widely- 
extended heat-radiating desert. Herds of antelope and swift- 
footed ostriches, roam through these vast regions; but, with 
the exception of the watered Oases or islands in the sea of 
sand, some groups of which have recently been discovered, and 
whose verted shores are frequented by nomade Tibbos, and 
Tuaricks, the African Desert must be regarded as uninhabit- 

* In his annotation on this sentence, the Anthorsays: ‘to the east of the Mise- 
issippi dense forests still partially prevail ; but tothe west of the r ver there are 
only prairies, in which the buffalo (Bos Americanus) and the musk ox (Bos 
Moschatus), feed in large herds.” We notice the inaccuracy of this statement 'o 
show that even Hamboldt is not always to be relied on as authority, especially in 
respect to things that he has not observed in person. It is true, the remark has 


reference to the Upper Mississippi ; but when applied to that regicn, it would 
only be true as a general remark. EpiTons. 
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able for man. The more civilized nations who dwell on its 
borders only venture to enter it periodically. By trading 
routes, which have remained unaltered for thousands of years, 
caravans traverse the long distance from Tafilet to Timbuctoo, 
and from Moorzouk to Bornou; adventurous undertakings, 
the possibility of which depends upon the existence of the 
camel, “the ship of the desert,” as it is called in the tradi- 
tionary language of the eastern world. 

These African plains occupy an extent nearly three times as 
great as the neighboring Mediterranean sea. They are situa- 
ted partly within, and partly in the vicinity of the tropics ; and 
on this situation their peculiar character depends. In_ the 
eastern part of the Old Continent, the same geognistic phen- 
omenon occurs in the temperate zone. On the plateaux of Cen- 
tral Asia, between the gold mountains or the Altai, and the 
Kuen-lun, from the Chinese wall to beyond the Celestial 
mountains, and towards the sea of Aral, there extend, through 
a length of many thousand miles, the most vast, if not the 
most elevated, Steppes on the surface of the globe. I have 
myself, had the opportunity, fully thirty years after my South 
American journey, of visiting a portion of them ; namely, the 
Calmuck Khirgis Steppes between t e Don, the Volga, the 
Caspian, and the Chinese’ lake Dsaisang, being an extent of 
almost 2800 geographical miles. 

These Asiatic Steppes, which are sometimes hilly and some- 
times interrupted by pine forests, possess (dispersed over them 
in groups) a far more varied vegetation than that of the Lla- 
nos and Pampas of Caraccas and Buenos Ayres. ‘The finest 
part of these plains, which is inhabited by Asiatic pastoral 
tribes, is adorned with low bushes of luxuriant, white-blos- 
somed Rosacew, and with Fritillarias, Tulips and Cypripedias. 

As the torrid zone is churacterised on the whole by a dis- 
position in all vegetation to become arborescent, so some of 
the Asiatic Steppes in the temperate are characterised by the 
great Leight attained by flowering herbaceous plants, Saussu- 
reas and other Synanthere, and Papilionacew, especially a 
host of species of Astralagus. In traversing pathless portions 
of these Steppes, the traveler, seated in the low Tartar carria- 
ges, sees the thickly crowded plants bend beneath the wheels, 
but without rising up cannot look around him to see the direc- 
tion in which he is moving. Some of the Asiatic Steppes are 
grassy plains, others are covered with succulent, evergreen, 
articulated soda plants: many glisten from a distance with 
flakes of exuded salt, which cover the clayey soil, not unlike 
in appearance to fresh fallen snow. 

These Mongolian and Tartarian Steppes, interrupted fre- 
quently by mountainous features, divide the very ancient Civ- 
ilization of Thibet and Hindostan, from the rude nations of 
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Northern Asia. They have in various ways exercised an im- 
portant influence on the changeful destinies of man. They 
have compressed the population towards the south, and have 
tended, more than the Himalaya,.or the snowy mountains of 
Srinagur and Ghorka, to impede the intercourse of nations, 
and to place permanent limits to the extension of milder man- 
ners, and of artistic and intellectual cultivation in Northern 
Asia. 

But, in the history of the past, it is not alone as an opposing 
barrier that we must regard the plains of Central Asia: more 
than once they have proved the source from which devastation 
has spread over distant lands. The pastoral nations of these 
Steppes—Moguls, Getew, Alani, and Usuni,—have shaken the 
world. As, in the course of past ages, early intellectual cul- 
ture has come like the cheering light of the sun from the Kast, 
so, at a later period, from the same direction barbaric rude- 
ness has threatened to overspread and involve Europe in dark- 
ness. A brown pastoral race, of Turkish or Turkish descent, 
the Hiongnu, dwelling in tents of skins, inhabited the elevated 
Steppe of Gebi. Long terrible to the Chinese power, a part 
of this tribe was driven back into Central Asia. The shock 
or impulse thus given passed from nation to nation, until it 
reached the ancient land of the Finns, nearthe Ural mountains. 
l’'rom thence, Huns, Avari, Ghazares, and various admixtures 
of Asiatic races, broke forth. Armies of Huns appeared suc- 
cessively on the Volga, in Pannonia, on the Marne, and on the 
Po, desolating those fair and fertile fields which, since the time 
of Antenor, civilized man had adorned with monument after 
monument. Thus went forth from the Mongolian deserts a 
deadly blast, which withered on Cisalpine ground, the tender, 
long-cherished flower of art. 

From the salt Steppes, of Asia, from the European Heaths 
smiling in summer with their purple blossoms rich in honey, 
and from the arid deserts of Africa, devoid of all vegetation, 
let us now return to these South American Plains of which I 
have already began to trace the picture, albeit in rude outlines. 

The interest which this picture can offer to the beholder is, 
however, exclusively that of pure nature. Here no Oasis 
recalls the memory of earlier inhabitants ; no carved stone, no 
ruined building, no fruit tree once the care of the cultivator, 
but now wild, speaks of the art or industry of former genera- 
tions. As if estranged from the destinies of mankind, and riv- 
etting attention solely to the present moment, this corner of 
the earth appears as a wild theatre for the free development of 
animal and vegetable life. 

The Steppe extends from the Caraceas coast chain to the 
forests of Guiana, and from the snowy mountains of Merida, 
(on the slope of which the Natron Lake Urao is an object of 
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superstitious veneration to the natives), to the great delta 
formed by the Oronoco at its mouth. To the south-west a 
branch is prolonged, like an arm of the sea, beyond the banks 
of the Meta Vichada to the unvisited sources the Guaviare, and 
to the lonely mountain to which the excited fancy of the Span- 
ish soldiery gave the name of Parama de la Suma Paz—the 
seat of perfect peace. 

This Steppe occupies a space of 16,000 (256,000 English) 
square miles. It has often been erroneously described as run- 
ning uninterruptedly, and of an equal breadth, to the straits 
of Magellan, forgetting the forest-covered plain of the Ama- 
zons, which intervenes between the grassy Steppes of the 
Apure and those of the river Plate. The Andes of Cocha- 
bamba, and the Brazilian group of mountains, send forth, 
between the province of Chiquitos and the Isthmus of Villa- 
bella, some detached spurs, which advance, as it were, to meet 
each other. A narrow plain connects the forest lands of the 
Amazons with the Pampas of Buenos Ayres. The latter far 
surpass the Llanos of Venezuela in area; and their extent is 
so great that, while their northern margin is bordered by palm 
trees, their southern extremity is almost continually covered 
with ice. 

The Tuyu, which resembles’ the Cassowary, (the struthio 
rhea), is peeuliar to these Pampas, which are also the haunt 
of troops of dogs descended from those introduced by the col- 
onists, but which have become completely wild, dwelling 
together in subterranean hollows, and often attacking with 
blood-thirsty rage the human race whom their progenitors 
served and defended. ; 

Like the greater portion of the desert of Sahara, the north- 
ernmost of the South American plains, the Llanos, are in the 
torrid zone: during one-half of the year, they are desolate, 
like the Lybian sandy waste ; during the other, they appear as 
a grassy plain, resembling many of the Steppes of Gentral 
Asia. 

It is a highly interesting though difficult task of general 
geography to compare the natural conditions of distant regions 
and to represent by a few traits the results of this comparison. 
The causes which lessen both heat and dryness in the New 
World are manifold, and in some respects as yet only partially 
understood. Amongst these may be classed the narrowness 
and deep indentation of the American land in the northern 
part of the torrid zone, where, consequently, the atmosphere, 
resting on a liquid base, does not present so heated an ascend- 
ing current ;—the extension of the continent towards the pole ; 
—the expanse of ocean over which the trade winds sweep 
freely, acquiring thereby a cooler temperature ;—the flatness 
of the eastern coasts ;—currents of cold sea-water from the 
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antartic regions, which, coming from tke south-west to the 
north-east, first strike the coast of Chili in the parallel of 35° 
south latitude, and advance along the coast of Peru as tar 
north as Cape Parina, and then turn suddenly to the west ;— 
the numerous lofty mountain chains, rich in springs, and whose 
snow-clad summits, rising high above all the strata of clouds, 
cause descending currents of cold air to roll down their decli- 
vities :—the abundance of rivers of enormous breadth, which, 
after many windings, seek the most distant coast ;—Steppes, 
which, from not being sandy, are less susceptible of acquiring 
a high degree of heat ;—impenatrable forests occupying the 
alluvial plains situated immediately beneath the equator, pro- 
tecting with their shade the soil beneath from the direct influ- 
ence of the sunbeams, and exhaling, in the interior of the 
country, at a great distance from the mountains and from the 
ocean, vast quantities of moisture, partly imbibed and partly 
elaborated :—all these circumstances afford to the flat part of 
America a climate which, by its humidity and coolness con- 
trasts wonderfully with that of Africa. It is to the same cau- 
ses that we are to attribute the luxuriant vegetation, the mag- 
nificent forests, and that abundant leafiness by which the New 
Continent is peculiarly characterised. 

If, therefore, one side of our planet has a moister atmosphere 
than the other, the consideration of the present condition of 
things, is amply sufficient to explain the problem presented by 
this inequality. The physical enquirer needs not to clothe 
the explanation of these phenomena in a mantle of geological 
myths. He needs not to assume that on our planet the har- 
monious reconciliation of the destructive conflict of the ele- 
ments took place at different epochs in the eastern and the 
western hemispheres ; or that America emerged later than the 
other parts of the globe from the chaotic watery covering, as 
an island of swamps and marshes tenanted by alligators and 
serpents. 

There is, indeed, a striking similarity between South Amer- 
ica and the southern peninsula of the Old Continent in the 
form of the outline and in the direction of the coasts; but the 
nature of the soil, and the relative position of the neighboring 
masses of land, produce in Africa that extrordinary aridity 
which, over an immense area, checks the development of 
organic life. Four-fifths of South America are situated on the 
southern side of the equator; or in a hemisphere which from 
the greater proportion of sea, and from other causes, is cooler 
and moister than our northern half of the globe, to which the 
larger part of Africa belongs. The breadth of the South 
American Steppe, measured from east to west, is only a third 
of that of the African Desert. The Llanos receive the influ- 
uence of the tropical sea wind, while the African Deserts, 
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being situated in the same zone of latitude as Arabia and the 
south of Persia, are in contact with strata of air which have 
blown over warm heat-radiating continents. The venerable 
and only lately appreciated father of history, Herodotus, in 
the true spirit of an enlarged view of nature, described the 
Deserts of Northern Africa, of Yemen, of Kerman, and Mek- 
ran (the Ghedrosia of the Greeks), and even as far as Moul- 
tan, as forming a single connected sea of sand. 

In addition to the action of these hot winds, there is, (so far 
as we know) an absence or comparative paucity in Africa of 
large rivers, of widely extending forests producing coolness 
and exhaling moisture, and of lofty mountains. Of mountains 
covered with perpetual snow, we know only the western part 
of the Atlas, whose narrow range, seen in profile from the 
Atlantic, appeared to the ancient navigators when sailing along 
the coast, as a single, detached, lofty, sky-supporting mount. 

The eastern prolongation of the chain extends nearly to 
Dakul, where Carthage, once mistress of the seas, now lies in 
mouldering ruins. As forming a long extended coast chain, 
or Getulian rampart, the effect of the Atlas range is to inter- 
cept the cool north breezes, and the vapors which ascend from 
the Mediterranean. 

The Mountains of the Mbon, Djebel-al-Komr, (fabulously 
represented as forming part of a mountainous parallel extend- 
ing from the high plateau of Habesh, an African Quito, to the 
sources of the Senegal, ) were supposed to rise above the lim- 
it of perpetual snow. Tlie Cordillera of Lupata, which 
extends along the eastern coast of Mozambique and Muno- 
motapa, as the Andes along the western coast of Peru, is 
believed to be covered with perpetual snow, in the gold dis- 
tricts of Machinga and Mocanga. Butall these mountains with 
the abundant waters to which they give rise, are far remote 
from the immense Desert which stretches from the southern 
declivity of the Atlas to the Niger. 

Possibly, however, all the causes of heat and dryness which 
have been enumerated may have been insufficient to transform 
such considerable parts of the African plains into a dreadful 
desert, without the occurrence of some revolution of nature-— 
such, for instance, as an irruption of the ocean, whereby these 
flat regions may have been despotied of their coating of veg- 
etable soil, as well as of the plants which it nourished. Pro- 
found obscurity veils the period of such an event, and the 
force which determined the irruption. Perhaps it may have 
been caused by the great “rotary current” which sends the 
warmer water of the Mexican gulf over the banks of New- 
foundland and to the shores of the Old Continent, and causes 
West India cocoa nuts and other tropical fruits to reach the 
coast of Ireland and Norway. ‘There is still, at least at the 
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present time, an arm of this current directed from the Azores 
to the south-east, which sometimes produces disasters by car- 
rying ships upon the west coast of Africa, which it strikes at 
a part lined by sand-hills. Other sea coasts (I particularly 
recall that of Peru between Amotape and Coquimbo) show 
that, in these hot regions of the earth, where rain never falls 
and where neither Lecideas nor other Lichens germinate, cen- 
turies and perhaps thousands of years may elapse before the 
moveable sand can afford to the roots of plants a secure hold- 
ing place. 

These considerations are sufficient to explain why, with an 
external similarity of form, Africa and South America present 
so marked a difference of character, both in respect to climate 
and to vegetation. But although the South American Steppe 
is covered with a thin coating of mould or fertile earth, and 
although it is periodically bathed by rains, and becomes cov- 
ered at such seasons with luxuriently sprouting herbage, yet, 
it never could attract the surrounding nations or tribes to for- 

sake the beautiful mountain valleys of Caraccas, the margin 
of the sea, or the wooded banks of the Oronoco, for the tree- 
less and springless wilderness; and thus, previous to the 
arrival of European and African settlers, the Steppe was 
almost entirely devoid of human inhabitants. 

The Llanos, are indeed, well suited to the rearing of cattle, 
but the care of animals yielding milk was almost unknown to 
the original inhabitants of the New Continent. Hardly any 
of the American tribes have ever availed themselves of the 
advantages which nature offered them in this respect. The 
American race (which, with the exception of the Esquimaux, 
is one and the same from 65 deg. north to 55 deg. south 
latitude), has not passed from the state of hunters to that of 
cultivators of the soil through the intermediate stage of a pas- 
toral life. Two kinds of native e cattle (the Buffalo and Musk 
Ox) feed in the northern prairies of western Canada and the 
plains of Arctic America, in Quivira, and around the colossal 
ruins of the Aztee fortress, which rises in the wilderness like 
an American Palmyra, on the solitary banks of the Gila. The 
long-horned Roc ky Mountain Shee p abounds on the arid lime- 
stone rock of California. The vicunas, Huanacos, Alpacas 
and Lamas, belong to South America; but the two first named 
of all these useful animals z e., the Buffalo and the Musk Ox, 
have retained their natural freedom for two thousand years, 
and the use of milk and cheese. like the possession and culti- 
vation of farinaceous grasses, has remained a distinguishing 
characteristic of the nations of the Old World. 

If some of the latter have crossed from Northern Asia to 
the west coast of America, and if, keeping by preference to 
the cooler mountain regions, they have followed the lofty ridge 
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of the Andes towards the south, their migration must have 
taken place by ways in which they could not be accom- 
panied by their flocks and herds, or bring with them the culti- 
vation of corn. When the long-shaken empire of the Hiongnu 
fell, may we conjecture that the movements of this powerful 
tribe may also have occasioned in the north-east of China and 
in Corea, a shock and an impulse which may have caused civi- 
lized Asiatics to pass over into the New Continent? If such a 
migration had consisted of inhabitants of the Steppes in which 
agriculture was not pursued, this hazardous hypothesis ( which 
has hitherto been but little favored by the comparison of lan- 
guages) would at least explain the striking absence of thie 
Cereals in America. Possibly one of these Asiatic priestly 
colonies whom mystic dreams sometimes impelled to embark 
in long voyages (of which the history of the peopling of Japan 
in the time of Tsinchihuang-ti offers a memorable example. ) 
may have been driven by storms to the coasts of New Cali- 
fornia. 

If, then, pastoral life, that beneficent middle stage which 
attaches nomadic hunting hordes to desirable pastures, and 
prepares them, as it were, for agriculture, has remained 
unknown to the aboriginal nations of America, this circum- 
stance sufficiently explains the absence of human inhabitants 
in the South American Steppes. This absente has allowed 
the freest scope for the abundant development of the most 
varied forms of animal life; a development limited only by 
their mutual pressure, and similar to that of vegetable life in 
the forests of the Oronoco, where the Hymenza and the 
gigantic laurel are never exposed to the destructive hand of 
man, but only to the pressure of the luxuriant climbers which 
twine round their massy trunks. Agoutis, small spotted ante- 
lopes, cuirassed armadilloes, which, like rats, startle the hare 
in its subterranean holes, herds of lazy chiguires, beautifully 
striped, viverre which poison the air with their odor, the large 
maneless lion, spotted jaguars, (often called tigers,) strong 
enough to carry away a young bull after killing him—these, 
and many other forms of animal life, wander through the tree- 
less plain. 

Thus, almost exclusively inhabited by these wild animals, 
the Steppe would offer little attraction or means of subsistence 
to those nomadic native hordes, who, like the Asiatics of Hin- 
dostan, prefer vegetable nutriment, if it were not for the 
occasional presence of single individuals of the fan palm, the 
Mauritia. The benefits of this life-supporting tree are widely 
celebrated ; it alone, from the mouth of the Oronoco to north 
of the Sierra de Imataca, feeds the unsubdued nation of the 
Guaranis. When this people were more numerous, and lived 
in closer contiguity, not only did they support their huts on the 
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cut trunks of palm trees as pillars on which rested a scaffold- 
ing furming the floor, but they also, it is said, twined from the 
leaf-stalks of the Mauritia cords and mats, which, skilfully 
interwoven and suspended from stem to stem, enabled them in 
the rainy season, when the Delta is overflowed, to live in the 
trees like the apes. The floor of these raised cottages is 
partly covered with a coating of damp clay, on which the 
women " ake fires for household purposes—the flames appear- 
ing at night from the river to be suspended high in air. The 
Guaranis still owe the preservation of their physical, and per- 
haps also their moral, independence, to the half-submerged, 
marshy soil over which they move with a light and rapid step, 
and to their elevated awellings in the trees—a habitation 
never likely to be chosen from motives of religious enthusiasm 
by an American Stylites. But the Mauritia affords to the 
Guaranis not merely a secure dwelling place, but also various 
kinds of food. Before the flower of the male palm tree 
breaks through its tender sheath, and only at that period of 
vegetable metamorphosis, the pith of the stem of the tree con- 
tains a meal resembling sago, which, like the farina of the 
jatropha root, is dried in thin bread-like slices. The ferment- 
ed juice of the tree forms the sweet, intoxicating palm wine 
of the Guaranis. The scaley fruits, which resemble in their 
appearance reddish fir cones, afford, like the plantain, and 
almost all tropical fruits, a different kind of nutriment, accord- 
ing as they are eaten after their saccharine substance is fully 
developed, or in their earlier or more farinaceous state. Thus, 
in the wade state of man’s intellectual development, we find 
the existence of an entire people bound up with that of a sin- 
gle tree; like the insect which lives exclusively on a single 
part of a particular flower. 

Since the discovery of the New Continent the Llanos have 
become habitable to men, In order to facilitate communica- 
tion between the Oronoco country and the coast, towns have 
heen built here and there on the banks of the streams which 
flow through the Steppes. The rearing of cattle has began 
ever all parts of these vast regions. Huts, formed of reeds 
tied together with thongs, and covered with skins, are placed 
at distances of a day’s journey from each other; numberless 
herds of oxen, horses, and mules estimated, at the peaceful 
epoch of my journey, at a million and a half, roam over the 
Steppe. The immense multiplication of these animals, origi- 
nally brought by man from the Old Continent, is the more 
remarkable from the number of dangers with which they have 
to contend. 

When. under the vertical rays of the never-clouded sun, the 
carbonised turfy covering falls into dust, the indurated soil 
cracks asunder as if from the shock of an earthquake. If at 
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such times two opposing currents of air, whose conflict produ- 
ces a rotary motion, come in contact with the soil, the plain 
assumes a strange and singular aspect. Like conical shaped 
clouds, the points of which descend to the earth, the sand 
rises through the rarified air in the electrically charged centre 
of the whirling current; resembling the loud waterspout 
dreaded by the experienced mariner. The lowering sky sheds 
a dim, almost straw-colored light on the desolate Sie. The 
horizon draws suddenly nearer; the Steppe seems to contract, 
and with it the heart of the wanderer. The hot dusty parti- 
cles which fill the air increase its suffocating heat, and the 
east wind blowing over the long-heated soil, brings with it no 
refreshment, but rather a still more burning glow. The pools 
which the yellow, fading branches of the fan palm had pro- 
tected from evaporation, now gradually disappear. As in the 
icy north the animals become torpid with cold, so here, under 
the influence of the parching drought, the crocodile and the 
boa become motionless and fall asleep, deeply buried in the 
dry mud. Everywhere the death-threatening drought pre- 
vails, and yet, by the play of the refracted rays of light pro- 
ducing the phenomenon of the mirage, the thirsty traveler is 
everywhere pursued by the illusive image of a cool, rippling, 
watery mirror. ‘The distant palm bush, apparently raised by 
the influence of the contact of unequally heated, and therefore 


unequally dense strata of air, hovers above the ground, from 

which it is separated by a narrow, intervening margin. Half 

concealed by the dark clouds of dust, restless with the pain of 

thirst and hunger, the horses and cattle roam around, the cattle 

lowing dismally, and the horses stretching out their long necks 

and snuffing the wind, if pe | a moister current may betray 
i 


the neighborhood of a not wholly dried up pool. More saga- 
cious and cunning, the mule seeks a different mode of allevia- 
ting his thirst. The ribbed and spherical melon-cactus con- 
ceals under its prickly envelope a watery pith. The mule 
first strikes the prickles aside with his fore feet, and then ven- 
tures warily to approach his lips to the plant and drink the 
cool juice. But resort to this vegetable fountain is not always 
without danger, and one sees many animals that have been 
lamed by the prickles of the cactus, 

When the Conaing heat of the day is followed by the cool- 
ness of the night, which in these latitudes is always of the 
same length, even then the horses and cattle can not enjoy 
repose. Enormous bats suck their blood like vampires during 
their sleep, or attach themselves to their backs, causing fes- 
tering wounds, in which musquitoes, hippobosces, and a host 
of stinging insects, niche themselves. Thus the animals lead 
a painful life during the season when, under the fierce glow of 
the sun, the soil is deprived of its moisture, At length, after 

26 
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the long drought, the welcome season of the rain arrives ; and 
then how suddenly is the scene changed! ‘The deep blue of 
the hitherto perpetually cloudless sky becomes lighter; at 
night the dark space in the constellation of the Southern Cross 
is hardly distinguishable ; the soft; phosphorescent light of the 
Magellanic clouds fades away; even the stars in Aquila and 
Ophiucus in the zenith, shine with a trembling and less plane- 
tary light. A single cloud appears in the south, like a distant 
mountain rising perpendicularly from the horizon. Gradually 
the increasing vapors spread like mist over the sky, and now 
the distant thunder ushers in the life-restoring rain. Hardly 
has the surface of the earth received the refreshing moisture, 
before the previously barren Steppe begins to exhale sweet 
odors, and to clothe itself with Kyllingias, the many panicules 
of the Paspalum, and a variety of grasses. The herbaceous 
mimosas, with renewed sensibility to the influence of light, 
unfold their drooping, slumbering leaves to greet the rising 
sun; and the early song of birds and the opening blossoms of 
water plants, join to salute the morning. ‘The horses and cat- 
tle now graze in full enjoyment of life. The tall springing 
grass hides the beautifully spotted jaguar, who, lurking in safe 
concealment, and measuring carefully the distance of a single 
bound, springs, cat-like, as the Asiatic tiger on his passing prey. 

Sometimes (so the Aborigines relate, ) on the borders of the 
swamps the moistened clay is seen to blister and rise slowly in 
a kind of mound ; then with a violent noise, like the outbreak 
of a small mud volcano, the heaped-up earth is cast high into 
the air. , The beholder, acquainted with the meaning of this 
spectacle, flies, for he knows there will issue forth a gigantic 
water-snake or a scaly crocodile, awakened from a torpid 
state by the first fall of rain. 

The rivers which bound the plain to the south, the Arauca, 
Apure, and Payara, become gradually swo'len; and now 
nature constrains the same animals, who in the first half of 
the year panted with thirst on the dry and dusty soil, to adopt 
an amphibious life. A portion of the Steppe now presents the 
aspect of a vast inland sea. The brood mares retire with 
their foals to the higher banks, which stand like islands above 
the surface of the lake. Every day the space remaining 
dry becomes smaller. The animals, crowded together, swim 
about for hours in search of other pasture, and feed sparingly 
on the tops of the flowering grasses rising above the seething 
surface of the dark-colored water. Many foals are drowned, 
and many are surprised by the crocodiles, killed by a stroke of 
their powerful notched tails, and devoured. It is not a rare 
thing to see the marks of the pointed teeth of those monsters 
on the legs of the horses and cattle, who have narrowly escap- 
ed from their blood-thirsty jaws. Such a sight reminds the 
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thoughtful observer involuntarily of the capability of conform- 
ing to the most varied circumstances, with which the all-pro- 
viding Author of Nature has endowed certain animals and 
plants. ' 

The ox and the horse, like the farinaceous cerealia have fol- 
lowed man over the whole surface of the globe, from India to 
Northern Siberia, from the Ganges to the River Plate, from 
the African sea shore to the mountain plateau of Antisana, 
which is higher than the summit of the peak of Teneriffe. 

The ox, wearied from the plough, reposes, sheltered from the 
noon-tide sun in one country by the quivering shadow of the 
northern birch, and in another by the date palm. The same 
species which, in the east of Europe, has to encounter the 
attacks of bears and wolves, is exposed in other regions to the 
assaults of tigers and crocodiles. 

But the crocodile and jaguar are not the only assailants of 
the South American horses; they have also a dangerous ene- 
my among fishes. The marshy waters of Bera and Rastro are 
filled with numberless electric eels, which can at pleasure 
send a powerful discharge from any part of their slimy, yellow- 
spotted bodies. ‘These gymnoti are from five to six feet in 
length, and are powerful enough to kill the largest animals 
when they discharge their neyvous organs at once in a favora- 
ble direction. 

The route from Uritucu through the Steppe, was formerly 
obliged to be changed, because the gymnoti had increased to 
such numbers in a small stream that, in crossing it, many hor- 
ses were drowned every year, either from the effects of the 
shocks they received, or from fright. All other fishes fly 
the vicinity of these formidable eels. Even the fisherman, 
angling from the high bank, fears lest the damp line should 
convey the shock to him from a distance. ‘Thus, in these 
regions, electric fire breaks forth from the bosom of the waters. 

The capture of the gymnoti affords a picturesque spectacle. 
Mules and horses are driven into a marsh which is closely 
surrounded by Indians, until the unwonted noise and distur- 
bance induce the pugnacious fish to begin an attack. One 
sees them swimming about like serpents, and trying cunningly 
to glide under the bellies of the horses. Many of these are 
stunned by the force of the invisible blows ; others, with manes 
standing on end, foaming, and with wild terrror sparkling in 
their eyes, try to fly from the raging tempest. But the Indi- 
ans, armed with long poles of bamboo, drive them back into 
the pool. Gradually the fury of the unequal strife begins to 
slacken. Like clouds which have discharged their electricity, 
the wearied fish begin to disperse; long repose and abundant 
food are rrquired to replace the galvanic force which they 
have cudented, Their shocks become gradually weaker and 
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weaker. Terrified by the noise of the trampling horses, they 
timidly approach the bank, where they are wounded by har- 
poons, and cautiously drawn on shore by non-conducting pie- 
ces of dry wood. 

Such is the extraordinary battle: between horses and fish. 
That which forms the invisible but living weapon of this elec- 
tric eel ;—that which, awakened by the contact of moist, 
dissimilar particles, circulates through the organs of plants 
and pes all ;—that which, flashing from the thunder cloud 
illumines the bright skyey canopy ;—that which draws iron to 
iron, and directs the silent recurring march of the guiding 
needle ;—all, like the several hues of the divided ray of light, 
flow from one source ; and all blend again together in one per- 
petually, every where diffused, force or power. 

I might here close the hazardous attempt to trace a picture 
of nature such as she shows herself inthe Steppes. But as on 
the ocean fancy not unwillingly dwells awhile on the image of 
its distant shores, so, before the wide plain disappears 
from our view, let us cast a rapid glanve at the regions by 
which the Steppes are bounded. 

The Northern Desert of Africa divides two races of men 
who belong orignally to the same part of the globe, and whose 
unreconciled discord appears as ancient as the mythus of 
Osiris and Typhon. North of the Atlas there dwell nations 
with long and straight hair, of sallow complexion, and Cauca- 
sin features. On the south of the Senegal, towards Soudan, 
live hordes of negroes in different stages of civilisation. In 
Central Asia the Mongolian Steppe divides Siberian barbar- 
ism from the ancient civilisation of the peninsula of India. 

The South American Steppes form the boundary of a par- 
tial European civilisation. ‘fo the north, between the moun- 
tains of Venezuela and the Caribbean sea, we find commercial 
cities, neat villages, and carefully cultivated fields. Even the 
love of art and scientific culture, together with the noble 
desire of civil freedom, have long been awakened there. To- 
wards the south, the Steppe terminates in a savage wilderness. 
Forests, the growth of thousands of years, fill with their im- 
penetrable fastnesses the humid regions between the Oronoco 
and the Amazons Massive, leaden-colored granite rocks nar- 
row the bed of tle foaming rivers. Mountains and forests 
resound with the thunder of the falling waters, with tne roar 
of the tiger-like jaguar, and with the melancholy rain- 
announcing howlings of the bearded apes. 

When a sand-bank is left dry by the shallow current, the 
unwieldy crocodiles lie, with open jaws, as motionless as pie- 
ces of rock, and covered with birds. The boa serpent, his 
body marked like a chess-board, coiled up, his tail wound 
round the branch of a tree, lies lurking on the bank, secure 
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of his prey; he marks the young bull, or some feebler inhabi- 
tant of the forest, as it fords the stream, and swiftly uncoiling, 
seizes the victim, and covering it with mucus, forces it labori- 
ously down his swelling throat. 

In the midst of this grand and savage nature, live many 
tribes of men, isolated from each other by the extraordinary 
diversity of their languages: some are nomadic, wholly unac- 
quainted with agriculture, and using ants, earth and gums as 
food; these, as the Ottamacs and Jarures, seem a kind of 
outcasts from humanity: others, like the Maquiritares and 
Macos, are settled, more intelligent, and of milder manners, 
and live on fruits which they have themselves reared. 

Large spaces between the Cassiquiare and the Attabapo are 
only inhabited by the tapir and social apes, and are wholly 
destitute of human beings. Figures graven on the rocks show 
that even these deserts were once the seat of some degree of 
intellectual cultivation. They bear witness to the changeful 
destinies of man, as do the unequally developed flexible lan- 
guages; which latter belong to the oldest and most imperish- 
able class of historic memorials. 

But as in the Steppe tigers and crocodiles fight with horses 
and cattle, so in the forests om its borders, in the wilderness of 
Guiana, man is ever armed against man. Some tribes drink, 
with unnatural thirst, the blood of their enemies; others _- 
rently weaponless, and yet prepared for murder, kill with a 
poisoned thumb-nail. The cade hordes, when they have to 
pass along the sandy margin of the rivers, carefully efface with 
their hands the traces of their timid footsteps. Thus man, in 
the lowest stage of almost animal rudeness, as well as amidst 
the apparent brilliancy of, our higher cultivation, prepares 
for himself and his fellow-men, increased toil and danger. 
The traveler, wandering over the wide globe by sea and land, 
as well as the historic enquirer searching the records of past 
ages, finds everywhere the uniform and saddening spectacle 
of man at variance with man. 

He, therefore, who, amidst the unreconciled discord of 
nations, seeks for intellectual calm, gladly turns to contem- 
plate the silent life of vegetation, and the hidden activities of 
forces and powers operating in the sanctuaries of nature; or, 
obedient to the inborn impulse which for thousinds of years 
has glowed in the human breast, gazes upwards in meditative 
contemplation on those celestial orbs, which are ever pursuing 
in undisturbed harmony their ancient and unchanging course.” 
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ART. IH—PROFESSOR TUCKER ON THE INCREASE OF THE 
PRECIOUS METALS. 


Having given our own views touching the effects which the 
large products of gold, in California, are calculated to produce 
on prices, we should be justly chargable with egotism, did we 
not publish the opinions of others who have made political 
economy their study and profession. The following article, 
from the pen of the Hon. George Tucker, late professor of 
moral philosophy and political economy in the University of 
Virginia, author of “ Progress of the United States in popula- 
tion and wealth in fifty years,” is, upon the whole, in our 
opinion, the best exposition that we have met with on this sub- 
ject. Whether the conclusions of the author are just or other- 
wise, we regard his statistics relating to the products of the 
precious metals, since the discovery of the American conti- 
nent, as being highly worthy of a place in our Journal. 

We cannot reason without facts. And the correctness of 
our conclusions must depend mainly upon the question whether 
all the facts touching the subject under consideration have 
been collected, and their bearing carefully observed and appre- 
ciated. In the consideration of all subjects relating to public 
policy or political economy, the condition of the country and 
the spirit of the age are facts, of all others, most important to 
be understood. And, therefore, one who calculates that a 
particular state of facts will produce the same results now that 
followed them 200 years ago, when the social condition was 
unlike the present, will certainly be wrong in his conclusions. 

Since the discovery of gold in California we have met with 
several elaborate articles from the pens of prominent writers, 
on the consequences of an increase of the precious metals ; 
but none of them have, in our opinion, sufficiently appreciated 
the influence which the rapid increase of property and 
commerce must necessarily have on the subject under consi- 
deration. After much reflection we are more fully persuaded 
that all the gold which is likely to be found in California will 
be required to represent the increase of property, and, to sus- 
tain our growing commerce ; and consequently, no such depre- 
ciation of value will ensue, as appears to be appreliended by 
many intelligent writers. . 

Notwithstanding our high respect for the author of the fol- 
lowing article, we cannot agree with him in all his conclusions, 
and have, therefore, taken occasion, in a note at the proper 


place, to question the accuracy of some of his views. 
Epitors, 
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* The extraordinary fertility of the gold mines of California, 
no longer a matter of doubt, has naturally suggested the appre- 
hension that the precious metals, or at least gold, will experi- 
ence a depreciation similar to that which took place in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in consequence of the dis- 
covery of America. 

The subject is important from its bearing on all cases of 
perpetual ground rents; on all money contracts extending 
over a long term of years; on the value, and perhaps the reg- 
ulation, of the specie currency everywhere; and probable 
extent of this depreciation, that we may either guard against 
its mischiefs, or prepare for those we cannot prevent. 

The depreciation of gold and silver caused by the American 
mines, would furnish us with the safe guide of experience on 
this subject, if our knowledge of its facts was at once authen- 
tic and precise—but they are rarely both, and are sometimes 
neither. To deduce the future depreciation from the past, 
we must know the amount of the precious metals in Europe at 
the time America was discovered ; the accession to that 
amount furnished by the American mines at different periods ; 
the depreciation at those periods ; the quantity of those metals 
now in existence; and lastly, fhe amount the California mines 
are likely to furnish. But all these facts are founded more or 
less on conjectures ; some of which, resting on loose and im- 
perfect data, have differed very widely from one another. 
While precise certainty is thus unattainable, enough is proba- 
bly known to enable us to make, within certain limits, 
approaches to the truth on which we may, with some confi- 
dence rely. ; 

According to approved authorities, the quanticy of gold and 
silver in Europe, at the end of the fifteentn century, when 
America was discovered, was about $300,000,000. Mr. Jacob 
estimates the coin then in circulation at $170,000,000. 

Of the amount drawn from the American mines, Baron 
Humboldt’s estimate is entitled to more respect than any other. 
He examined the several previous estimates thoroughly ; and 
he had means of information which probably no preceding 
inquirer had possessed. The result of his investigation was 
as follows : 

From 1492 to 1500 the amount of gold and silver which 
flowed into Europe from America was $250,000 a year: in all 
$2,000,000. 

From 1500 to 1545 it was $3,000,000 a year: in all $135,- 
000,000. 

From 1545 to 1600 it was $11,000,000 a year: in all $605,- 
600,000 ; making the whole amount then received from Amer- 
ica, $742,000,000. 
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From 1600 to 1700 it was 16,000,000 a year: in all 1,600,- 
000,000 ; making the whole amount received from America 
$2,342,000,000. 

From 1700 to 1750 it was $22;500,000 a year: in all 
$1,125,000,000 ; making the whole amount received from 
America $3,467,000,000. 


From 1750 to 1803 it was $35,3000,000 a year: in all 
$1,87,000,000 ; and raising the total amount sent to Europe 
to $5,337,000,000. 


From this estimate it would appear that in one century from 
1500 the precious metals in Europe had received an accession 
of $740,000,000, or of 246 2-3 per cent. ; in two centuries an 
accession of $2,340,000,000 or 780 per cent.; and in little 
more than three centuries the accession had been $5,235,000,- 
000, or nearly 1800 per cent. 


To ascertain the present amount of the precious metals 
in Europe and America, we must add to the amount drawn 
from the American mines—l. The amount in Europe before 
the discovery of America. 2. The amount in America at 
1803. 3. The amount drawn since 1803 from the Ameri- 
can, Siberian, and European mines, and imported from Afri- 
ca. From their aggregate sum we must then deduct—1. 
What has been consumed by ware, or in the arts, and by 
losses at sea. 2. What has been transported to India and 


China. Thus: 


The whole amount received from America 

including $25,000,000 of booty obtained 

by the conquerors of Mexico and Peru, 

as estimated by Humboldt. - - $5,445,000,000 
The amount in Europe in 1492. - - 300,000,000 
The amount in North and South Americain 

1803, according to Humboldt. - : 153,000,000 
Drawn from the American mines from 1803 

to 1820, according to Mr. Gallatin - 750,000,000 
Drawn from the same, from 1830 to 1850, 

at the same rate - - - - 
The product of the mines of Europe, and 


the gold dust from Africa, according to 
Mr. Gallatin. - - - - - 450,000,000 


555,000,000 


The same since 1830—at $7,000,000 a year 
—20 years. - : - . - 140,000,000 


From the Russian mines - - - 270,000,000 





foal - - $8,063,000,000 
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From this sum let us deduct :— 
Consumed by the wear of the coin—about a 

five-hundredth part annually* - $600,000,000 
Consu.ned by wear of utensils, &c., and lost 700,000,000 
Transported to India and China, according 

to Jacob, - - - - . 2,100,000,0600 





Total, - - - - - $3,400,000,000 
Now remaining in Europe and America, $4,663,000,000 
which is less than Mr. Gallatin’s estimate, and more than Mr. 
Jacob’s. 

It was the opinion of Adam Smith, from a comparison of 
the average prices of wheat in England through a series of 
years, that, in about a century and a half before the discovery 
of America, the precious metals had doubled in vaiue; or, in 
other words, that the average price of wheat had fallen in that 
time from four ounces of silvera quarter to two ounces. This 
last price, he says, continued unchanged until about the year 
1570, from which he infers that the mines of America seem not 
to have had any very sensible effect upon the prices in Eng- 
land till after that year; but in the course of the 70 years 
succeeding—that is, from 1570 to about 1640, or even 1636, 
there was a gradual depreciation of gold and silver to a third 
or fourth of their former value. From that period to the 
time he wrote—1775—he considered that the value of those 
metals had been nearly stationary; or, if not, that the value 
of silver had somewhat risen in the course of the eighteenth 
century. 

If these views of Dr. Smith are well founded, we sl.ould be 
warranted in inferring that there would be no depreciation of 
the precious metals in Europe and America until the quantity 
now existing there shall have received an accession corres- 
pondent to that which had been made to the quantity previ- 
ously existing in Europe before any depreciation took place. 
As Dr. Smith’s language seems to admit that there might have 
been some slight depreciation before 1570, let us strike off 
ten years, and suppose that it begun in 1560. What addition 
has then been made to the quantity in Europe in 1492, when 
America was discovered ? 

From 1492 to 1500 the amount 

received from America was, $2,000,000 
From 1500 to 1545, it was, - 135,000,000 
From 1545 to 1560 the average 

deduced from Humboldt’s esti- 

mate was {8,000,000 a year - 120,000,000 

—————_ $257,000,000 


*This is ‘+ deed, less then Mr. Ja:0’s estimate, but more than Mr Gallatin’s founded 
oa the experience of the United States, He stated that the annual loss from the wear 
Of coin in this conatry was $70,000 on $40 000,000 which is 1 to 571. 
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Deduct for wear and loss beyond 

the supply afforded by the mines 

of Europe, at about ‘half of one 

per cent, - - - - 26,000,000 
Exported to the East, suppose 

$1,000,000* a year, - - 68,000,000 

ee 94,000,000 
The whole accession from the Amer- 
ican mines in 1560 ~ - - $163,000,000 
which is somewhat more than 54 per cent. on the amount 
believed to be in Europe in 1492; consequently we ought not 
to expect any depreciation whatever until the quantity now 
in Europe and America had received a similar accession of 
54 per cent.—equal to +2.528,000,000—which would require 
anet annual addition of = 50,000,000 in 50 years, or $100,000,- 
000 in twenty-five years. 

But these views of Dr. Smith must be received with con- 
siderab'e qualification. We now find, by the aid of lights 
which that eminent man did not possess, that his conclusions 
are not only irreconcilable to the estimates made by Baron 
Humboldt, but are inconsistent with one another, as may be 
thus shown. 

The quantity of gold and silver in Europe, according to our 
estimate, increased between 1492 and 1560 from +300,000,000 
to $463,000,000. From 1560 to 1640 the increase had been 
as follows: 

Received from America between 1560 

and 1600, 605,000,000, minus 

$120,000,000, - - - - $485,000,000 
Received between 1600 and 1640, 

according to Humboldt’s, averages, 

$13,800,000 a year, for 40 years, - 552,000,000 





Total, - - - - - £1,037,000,000 

From this amount a large deduction should be made for the 
extra loss by wear, &c., beyond the product of the mines of 
Europe, and for what had been sent to the East—probably 
from «= 250,000,000 to - 300,000,000. Let it, however, be only 
reckoned at ~ 200,000,000, leaving the whole amount to be 
$807,000,090, and the increase from 1560 to 1640 will then 
have been from +463,000,000 to 837,000,000 plus 463,000,- 
000, which is equal to +1,300,000, or 280 per cent., instead of 
300 to 400 per cent., as the depreci iation is supposed to have 
been by Dr. Smit: 1. Besides, a vai of the increased supply 


*Tins (rade, xe a scale periton os esta . “a3 hen ‘a ried oO xclu- 
sive'y by the P rtugcese It was only abe ut » ee last of ‘he sixteenth cen- 
tary (in 1595) thot the Du'ch, ‘her fist rivals, made a voyage to ludia by 
the way of the Cepe of Good Hope. 
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of the precious metals went, no doubt, to meet the increased - 
demand for them, in consequence of the admitted increase of 


population and wealth, and such part would have no effect 
on depreciation. So large a part of the gold and silver receiv- 
ed from America has been absorbed in this way, that though 
the quantity in Europe and America is believed to have 
increased fifteen-fold in three centuries and a half, the depre- 
ciation is never estimated at over one-fourth. 

But whatever was the depreciation between 1560 and 1740, 
inasmuch as it was caused by an increase of the preci- 
ous metals of 280 per cent., we must suppose that some 
depreciation would have also been caused by the increase 
from 1492 to 1540 of 54 per cent—that is to say, if 280 per 
cent., produced so much effect, 54 per cent. would not have 
been inoperative. It is true that Dr. Smith supposes, on 
grounds apparently good, that before the discovery of America 
the supply of the precious metals was less than the demand, 
and that they were therefore rising in value; and he rightly 
considers that such part of the products of the American 
mines as supplied the deficiency would have no effect in pro- 
ducing depreciation. Butno indication that we have of that 
deficiency, and of the consequent rise of gold and silver, can 
lead us to estimate it at as much as 54 per cent. in 68 years. 
We must, therefore, infer, that while a part of what was drawn 
from America met the increasing demand for the precious 
metals and arrested their rise in price, a part also contributed 
to their depreciation. 

But again: D+. Smith always regarding the price of wheat 
as the standard of value, considers that there was no deprecia- 
tion of the precious metals in Europe from 1640 to the time he 
wrote, or rather to 1784, when he published his last edition. 
In that period of 144 years, however, gold and silver had very 

reatly increased, and were, as we have seen, as follows :— 
Pion 1640 to 1700, $1,600,000,000, mznus 
$552,000,000,0000, - - - - $1,048,000,000 
From 1700 to 1750, - - - - 1,125,000,000 
From 1750 to 1784, according to Humboldt’s 
averages, $33,000,000 a year, for 34 yrs. 1,122 000,000 





In all, - - - - - $3,295,000,000 

Although from this enormous amount we must deduct largely 
for wear and loss, and for the trade to the East, which had been 
steadily increasing ; yet, if we make that deduction as much 
as one-half, the residue, $1,647,500,000—being an increase 
from #1,300.000,000 of more than 126 per cent—would lead 
us to the opinion that, while the larger part of the $1,647,- 
500,000 might have answered the demands of increasing 
numbers and wealth, a part also would have caused deprecia- 
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tion. Taking Baron Humboldt, then, as our guide in what 
before he wrote was a labyrinth of uncertainty and conjec- 
ture, we must believe that Dr. Smith has underrated the depre- 
ciation in the first and the last of the three periods on which 
he speculates, and has overrated it in the second period 

These objections to Dr. Smith’s inferences are confirmed 
by some facts recorded in that valuable reposity, Anderson’s 
History of Commerce, to which we may briefly advert. 

He cites passages from an act of Parliament passed ia 1534, 
which atlord satisfactory evidence that even then gold and 
silver had fallen in value, though the fact seemed not to have 
been suspected by the legislature. It states that “a good 
sheep, that used to be sold for two shillings and four pence, or 
three shillings at most, is now sold for six shillings, or five 
shillings, or four shillings at least; and a stone of wool, which 
used to be sold for one shilling and six pence, or even one 
shilling and eight pence, is now sold for four shillings, or three 
shillings and four pence at least.”” The act attributes the rise 
of price to the inordinately large flocks which many persons 
then kept, by which they secured to themselves a sort of mon- 
opoly, and by way of remedy strangely enacted that no one 
should keep, except on his own land, more than 2,400 sheep. 

In 1670 Sir Josiah Child notices the increase of money in 
England within the preceding twenty years, which is after the 
point of time that Smith supposed depreciation had ceased. 
He says: ‘* we give generally now one-third more money with 
apprentices than we did 20 years before.” “The course of 
trade,” he remarks, “from the increase of our money, is 
strangely altered within these 20 years; most payments from 
merchants and shopkeepers being now made with ready 
money,” instead of a credit as formerly of 3, 6, 9, and 18 
montlis. 

In 1681 Puffendorf states the revenue of the king of France 
to be 150,000,000 livres, ‘* whereas” he observes, “in the 
last age it did not amount to above 9,000,000 or 10,000,000 ; 
in Henry IV.’s time to 16,000,000, and in the year of 1639 to 
77,000,000” “* which vast difference” says Anderson, “is in 
part to be ascribed to the different value of money since those 
times, and partly also to the great taxes paid by his subjects.” 

According to D’Avenant, the general rental of England in 
1600 was £6,000,0000, at 12 years’ purchase, worth £72,000,- 
000; but in 1688 the rental was £14,000,000, and worth, at 18 
years’ purchase, £252,000,000. But the increase of coin was 

et greater. According to the same author, the coin in Eng- 
land in 1600 did not exceed £4,000,000, and in the beginning 
of the next century it was £12,000,000. 

Anderson, after referring to a proclamation by Charles 1. in 
1633, to fix the prices of butter, poultry, game, &c., remarks : 
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“From the above rates, it appears that most of the usual eat- 
ables for the middling or lower ranks of people were near 
one-third cheaper than in our days; and he concludes that the 
rate of living then, compared with the rate of 1762 was about 
2to3. If we suppose, as is generally done, that at the time 
Anderson wrote, the depreciation of silver since the discovery 
of America had been to one-fourth as 12 to 3; and he was 
right in estimating it between 1633 and 1762 as 3 to 2, or as 
one-third ; then by deducting one-third of the whole depre- 
ciation, it appears that the remainder—that which took place 
before 1633—was as 8 to 3: and this was only three years 
before Adam Smith supposed it had been 3 or 4 for 1. 

In truth, the standard adopted by Dr. Smith, though better 
than any other, cannot be implicitly relied on. As the demand 
for wheat, when it constitutes the bread of a community, is 
more steady than that of almost any other article, its price 
rises in scarce years, and falls more in years of plenty. There 
being less variation in the demand, there must be a greater 
variation in the price. Thus, we find in Dr. Smitl’s tables 
that in the sixteenth century the price of wheat ranged from 
8s. the quarter to £4 2s. The improvements of husbandry 
tend to lessen this irregularity; but, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the price ranged from 283. to 85s. ; and in the eighteenth 
century from 26s. to 76s. 6d. An unusual number of good or 
bad seasons, as occasionally occur, may greatly affect the 
average, and thus give us false views of the value of the arti- 
cles with which wheat has been compared. Besides, if the 
population of a country increases faster tlan its improvements 
in husbandry, the money-price of wheat will rise without any 
depreciation. 

While, then, we must infer that the depreciation of the pre- 
cious metals began sooner and continued much longer than 
Dr. Smith supposed—probably to the early part of this cen- 
tury—we must see, after making ample allowance for these 
errors, that the precious metals, taken together, are not likely 
to undergo any sensible depreciation until their increase has 
made a near approach to 50 per cent of their present amount, 
or near one-half of $4,663,000,0000 ; nor to experience the 
same decline in value as was caused by the discovery of 
America, whatever that depreciation may be, until the quantity 
now in existence has also been multiplied fifteen-fold—that is, 
until it has reached the unsupposable sum of $70,000,000,000 ! 

We have hitherto considered gold and silver together, because 
they were not distinguished in Humboldt’s annual averages, 
and have been generally blended by those who have specula- 
ted on their depreciation, and because, moreover, it is possi- 
ble that the increase of silver may be somewhat correspondent 
to that of gold. But since California has as yet produced only 
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gold, and the extraordinary richness and extent of this metal 
are now beyond dispute, ‘let us suppose that the product of 
silver will remain stationary, or at least that its increase will 
not be greater than will meet the growing demand for an 
increase of population and wealth, and inquire into the prob- 
able effects of so large an addition to the gold of the world.* 

Before the discovery of America the quantity of gold annu- 
ally drawn from the mines, was supposed to be to that of silver 
as about 60 to 1; and their proportionate values were as 10 
or 12to 1. After several subsequent fluctuations in the rela- 
tive quantities ; and values of the one metals, the proportion of 
gold to silver, in weight, annually drawn from the mines, has 
been for about a century, as 1 to 40 or 41; and such also 
has been the proportion in Europe, before the mines of the 
Uural mountains were extensively worked. The proportion 
of gold has been greatly augmented by those mines, and is 
likely to experience a far greater increase by the mines of 
California. The present va ue of gold compared to that of 
silver is 15 1-2 or 16 tol. It has been rising to its present 
price from about 14 ee to 1 for the last 50 or sixty years ; but 
the extraor lin ary prod uctiveness of the Siberian and C aliies- 
nia mines, which, it deserves to be remarked, are on directly 
ieeieaiin | sides of the same hemisphere, are about to make its 
price vary in the opposite direction. 

It is generally sup posed that, of the precious metals in Eu- 
rope and America, about one-third part in value was gold, 
which, on the comput: ition we have made, would be $1,/54,- 
009,000. For three or four years the Siberian mountains have 
yielded from $18,000,000 to $20,000,000 a year, which is be- 
lieved to exceed the yearly product of all the rest of the world. 
The mines of California, though scarcely known to the world 
more than two years, appear to have produced from $12,000.,- 
00 to $14,000,000 last year; and from present indications the 
quantity this year will be much more than doubled. There 
have been alreadyT received at the mint of the United States 
#11,352,000, and large amounts have already been sent to 
England, China, Valparaiso, and other places. In January 
last the nt umber r of persons at the mines, chiefly seekers for 


° Iti is true that tt e ann a! pr odu c of «1 ilve r has very mech increased. Spain is 
now estimated to produce $10,000,000 a year; the M-xican mires b d fair to yield 
more than they ever did; and mines of ha’ me’al as “e | as of go'd, of extraordi- 
nery richness, are known to exist in the Mexican province of Scnora; biti! seems 
not at all probable that, from all the sources teg+ther, the present yearly product 
can be more than double; and this addition, being se-rce y 1 per cent. on the 
quantity now existing in Europe and America, will not have, accord ng to our 
past experience, a perceptible effect on depreciation. The increase of silver, 
whatever it may be, will indeed lesson or retard the comryarative depreciation of 
gold; but while its rate of increase is so much slower, it cannot prevent that de- 
prec! tation. 


t On the 10th of June, 1850. 
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gold, were computed to be 40,000; and the average product 
of a laborer who is steady, is estimated there at $1,000 a 
month. Let us suppose that only one-half of the 40,000 are 
working in the mines; that they work only six months in the 
year—though many mi work in the winter (in the dry dig- 
gings ) ; and that éieir whole product for the year is but 2,000, 
or one-third the supposed average: the whole amount they 
would then produce would be $40,000,600; making the extra- 
ordinary accession of gold from the Russian and Californian 
mines for the year $60,000,000; which is nearly 4 per cent on 
the supposed amount of that metal in Europe and America, 
and 3 per cent, if we raise that amount, as some do, to $1,800,- 
000,000. Now the average annual product of the American 
mines between 1560 and 1640—the period when Adam Smith 
supposes that nearly the whole depreciation took place—was 
less than $13,000,000, (12.9000,000,) and consequently less 
than 3 per cent, or $454,000,000, the whole supposed amount 
in Europe in 1560, the commencement of that period. 

But the quantity yielded by the California mines will con- 
tinue to increase, if they make any tolerable approach to the 
confident representations given of their fertility and extent. 
They will be wrought by greater numbers, and to greater ad- 
vantage. They will attract mnmigrants from every part of the 
United States, and even from other countries; and time only 
can show to what degree their products will be multiplied. 
Should they reach 100,000,000 a year—and they may pass 
greatly beyond that amount—the annual addition would be 
6 2-3 per cent. on $1,800,000,000, which more than doubles 
the past contributions of the American mines in their greatest 
productiveness. , 

What are to be the effects of this enormous and unprece- 
dented increase of gold. 

1. One of the most obvious and necessary results will be to 
alter the proportion between tle value of silver and gold. 
Whatever may be the depreciation of gold, it will be shown by 
this alteration, if the value of silver be stationary. We have 
seen that gold compared with silver rose in the course of three 
centuries and a half from 10 or 12 to 1 up to 15 1-2 or 16 to 1. 
We have even seen it rise, in little more than half a century, 
6 or 7 per cent.; and the alterations which thus took place in 
the comparative facility of procuring these metals, and conse- 
quently in their relative abundance and price in many years, 
will now take place in a few years, and produce a similar ef- 
fect. The annual product is already five or six times as great 
as it formerly was from the mines of ‘Brazil and Spanish Ameri- 
ca; end it is likely, in a few years, to be ten, probably twenty 
times as great. In some three or four years—perhaps sooner 
—we may expect gold to fall from 16 for 1 to 15 for 1 of silver; 
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and the same cause continuing, it will probably go on decli- 
ning to 14, 12, 10, for 1, as it was in some parts of Europe 
before the discovery of America, and yet lower. ‘The point at 
which it will stop time only can show. 

There are indeed natural checks to this downward course, 
to which we may briefly advert, though dependent as they are 
on so many contingencies, we cannot now measure the extent 
of their operation. The sure effect of the depreciation of gold 
will be both to increase the demand for it, not only in quanti y, 
but in value, and to discontinue the working the least produc- 
tive mines; by which double operation on the supply and de- 
mand an equilibrium between the two will, sooner or later, be 
restored. Should gold fall to one-half of its present price— 
that is, to be only eight times the value of silver—the real val- 
ue expended for it in utensils and ornaments would be not 
merely double, but greatly beyond that proportion, as we have 
seen in the demand for both metals since the discovery of 
America; and this extra demand tends to check depreciation. 
So, on the other hand, many mines that were profitably worked 
when gold was sixteen times as valuable as silver, will cease 
to reward the laborer, or to reward him sufficiently, when it 
has fallen to only eight for it, by which means one source of 
supply will be cut off. 

2. Another consequence will be that in all countries in 
which gold continues to be a legal tender, its depreciation will 
injure creditors and benefit debtors, according to the extent of 
the depreciation and the duration of their contracts. This of 
course applies to all national debts. Legislatures in countries 
in which gold is the standard, either solely or jointly with sil- 
ver, if at once prudent and just, will make the latter metal the 
exclusive standard. When the question of a single or double 
standard was agitated in this country some years since, Con- 
eress, apparently influenced by the opinion of Mr. Gallatin, 
decided in favor of both metals. It then appeared to some 
that that distinguished man, usually so sound and practical in 
his views, had not, in relying on thy example of France, where 
both metals are legal tenders, sufficientiy regarded two impor- 
tant points of difference between that country and this, to wit: 
the greater proportion of paper currency in this country, and 
that here coinage is gratuitous, while in France it is subjected 
to a seignorage; which circumstances defend her from the 
inconveniences of a double standard to which we are ex- 
posed.* The experience of Russia, and indeed our own 
experience, show that gold will not cease to circulate as coin 
because it is not a legal tender. 





©The advantages of a double over a si: g'e s'andard, and of silver over gold for 
that standard, were fully discussed by the wrier«f this article in his essay oa 
Money aud Benks, published in 1839, to wh ch he begs leave to refer the reader. 
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3. The greater cheapness of gold will benefit the world by 
making that beautiful metal attainable by a larger number of 
persons, and.to a greater extent. In this way it will multiply 
gold watches, gold ornaments for the person, silver-gilt uten- 
sils, and gilding generally; but it will, at the same time, also 
lessen the value of all the gold previously in existence. This 
gain and this loss will be confined to the wealthy classes of 
society ; but as to that portion of gold which is in coin, the 
depreciation will be an uncompensated loss to all countries 
who so use it. If gold were to decline in vaine 50 per cent., 
double the quantity would be required to discharge the same 
functions of money as before; and consequently, the cost of 
keeping up the original circulation would also be 50 per cent. 
of its value at the time. Where the specie currency is prin- 
cipally gold, as in England, this loss would amount to £30,- 
QJ9J,000 or £40,000,000, tuat is, fron »15I,000,000 to »200,- 
000,000.* It would thus be found that while the Californians 
were enriching themselves by their fertile mines, they were 
deducting trom the wealth of all the rest of the world.t It is 
totally unimportant to the wealth of a nation whether its coin 
consists of ten million, fifty million, or one hundred million 
pieces; but it is a serious deduction from that wealth, ii, 


* [dividuals who hoard money, holders cf stocks, aid creditors generally 


woul! be losers by a depreci tion in the value of the precious metels: but we 
cannot perceive the prince ple whence the author draws his conclusions, that » 
decline in the value of gold would resul! in ajo-s to a country at large. It ma: 
be admilied as a general remark, that the value of the precious metals rises in 
proportion to the aistance from the mi: e+; but this proposition is subject to very 
miny modifi ations: it would be more correc! to say that, like all other commo- 
dities, the precious metals rise in value in proportion to the amouvt of labor, 
time. and risk, incur red in obtainng them 

Should the product of gold in California he so great as to #ffect its value mate. 
riaily,in other countri«s. its decline in the United States wonld probably be grea‘- 
er than in Ergaond. Unver this state of tact+ he price of British products wonid 
advance in our m rkets, ani that country would d awa lager am: unt of the pie- 
cions metals: om this, w'thout increasing her exports. And were this condition 
of thing: t) cert n.e until gold dec'ined 50 per cen’. in Eng'and, yet that couutiy 
would «se not gona netionel p int: f view. It is true that the gold which 
she posses +d he ore the«epreciation cm nenc: d would have become less valua- 
ble as m ney; but the depreciation wou'd be fully compensated by the increase 
in q taut ty, a d. the advance in the price of her pred cir: and, according to our 
view of the sutj ct, there is not the slightest g ound for the conclusicn that Eng- 
iand won'd tese $200 000,000 by such ad cl. ein the value of gold; or, that she 
would be compelled to buy more gold to keep up her ci. culation, as supposed by 
the author. Seaton Epiroar. 


t However plansible ‘his conclusion may appear, the results contemplated 
would neve’ happen, let the gold of Californa be as abundant as it may; ior it ig 
a: tin the na‘ure of things that any c uatry can grow rich by producig goid ; and 
it 1s contrary to the law of commerce that ihe procuction of gold in one country 
should deduct from the wealth of others. It is true thet those engaged in mining 
are ted and ciothed by the labor of others; but the countries who furnish them 
with the necessaries and comforts of :ybsisience are fully ccmpensated by the 
augmentation of their circulating medium: for an mcrease of money, when 
obtained by the natural laws of commerce, is calenlated to promote indus'ry ang 
quicken tbe development . ali the resources o/ a counury. Senior Epitor, 
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when fifty million is sufficient for its circulation, it is compell- 
ed to buy fifty million more, though at half the former price.t 

However little the world in general may be benefited by the 
abundance of gold in California, its local effects are likely to 
be very great. 

4. By the resistless attraction of its gold, the settlement of 
that country will advance beyond all example. Already its 
opulation has grown in two years from ten thousand to one 
ee and fifty thousand; and the stream of immigration, 
both round Cape Hoin and across the continent, still flows on 
with unabated force. It is likely to continue until the average 
profits of mining labor does not exceed, or much exceed, that 
of other occupations—at least in the United States. When 
greater facilities for going thither from the Atlantic States 
shall be afforded by railroad or canal, the number of adven- 
turers will be prodigiously multiplied. 

5. The commerce of California with the East—which, how- 
ever, is the west to them—must soon be very great. As in 
China, the precious metals are dearer and labor cheaper than 
in any other part of the worid, and in California gold is cheap- 
er and labor dearer than elsewhere, there is the greatest possi- 
ble encouragement to trade between the two countries ; and 
this interchange, creating a great and growing vent for gold, 
will tend to lessen its depreciation. 

6. In consequence of California being a part of the United 
States, and most of its inhabitants having emigrated from other 
yarts of the Union, the larger portion of its gold is likely to 
Rnd its way to the Atlantic States, especially when there shall 
have been an easier communication between them across the 
Mexican isthmus. Gold is then likely to be cheaper and more 
abundant in the United States than any other part of the civil- 
ised world. We know that the value of the precious metals 
rose in value in proportion to their distance from the mines, 
so that it was cheaper in Mexico and Peru than in the west of 
Europe, cheaper there than in the east of Europe, and cheap- 





t This is a proposition that cannot safely be deved: end yet. it is trueina 
seuse £0 I.mited that .t canrot be a¢mit'ed without canger<f fa'ling into crror. 
It anation possess ng 150,000 COO pieces of coin were to reduce the number to 
10,000,000 by a recoinsge, the quantity of metal might remoin the seme; but 
surely it would not be capatle 91 peiforming the tame « ffices np the economy of 
the community. Sup) o-e all our ccin should be re‘urned tothe Mit, and no 
piece be issued of less value than ten dollars, and imagine all pep-r mouey to be 
prohibited: un such case the use of money would be im:ted te, comparatively, a 
small portion of the community ; and in much the larger portion of transactions 
which occur, the parties would be drv-n to the ne essity of bartering. And 
although in one sense the value of the metal would remein the same, yet, 1'8 value 
as money would be greatly ab: idged; and it would not be lor g befure the wealth 
of the nation wou'd suffer a rapid decline. 

We are persuaced that the learned Professor cid not examine the censequ: nces 
of an increese of gold with his usual sag:city ; for hed he done se, v e think ue 
must have discovered several material e:rcrs in his conciusions- Sx. Epiroa. 
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er there than in India and China. It will, therefore, be very 
easy for the State legislatures to make gold coin take the ORE 
place of tle small bank notes. Those institutions would find est 
some compensation for the diminution of their profits in their 

reater security; and the public would be unquestionably 
Benefited by the change. This further employment of gold 
would, by the quantity it would absorb, also somewhat retard 
the depreciation. 

7, %. Two consequences may be expected from this great 
increase of gold in the United States. One is, that the grad- 
ual enlargement of the circulation will have its usual effect of 
giving a spring to useful enterprise and productive industry of 
every kind. ‘This is the use of an augmented currency. The 7 
other may be regarded as its abuse. Our banks, being the 
chief depositories of the new accessions of gold, will be there- 
by enabled to add to their profits by extending their loans ; 
and, judging from past experience, this state of things, by dis- 
tending the currency, is likely to engender a wild spirit of 
speculation, and inflated prices of most articles, especially of 
town lots, and every species of real estate, since they cannot 
be affected by competition from abroad. 

Such seem to be the prominent effects to be expected from 
the unexampled richness of the California mines. Should 
these views prove to be correct, they will, in a few years, have 
brought about a revolution in the monetary concerns of the ; 
civilised world. 






















From ‘he Southern Planter. 


ART. IV.—HOW THE NATIONAL OBSERVATORY 


IS SUBSERVING THE IN: ERESTS OF |'HE FARMER AS WELL AS i: 
OF THE MARINER. 



















We are much gratified that Lieutenant Maury has directed 
his attention to the currents of wind on the continent as well as 
on the ocean; for we are persuaded that if he can induce the 
agriculturists, as a body, to take a tithe of the interest in this 
subject on land, that has been evinced by the " ariners at sea, 
his labors will prove not less useful to the production, than to 
the exchange of our leading staples. 

} o individual can become an accomplished agriculturist or 
horticulturist without understanding the laws which control 
the meteorological phenomena of the particular location of his 
labors ; and also the influence which these phenomena exert 
upon the growth, habits, and final development of the plants R 
which he proposes to cultivate. Indeed we regard the scienc» a 
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of meteorology as being scarcely less important to the agricul- 
turist than that of organic chemistry ; and yet, its connection 
with the most important of all pursuits, has received but little 
attention from either the practical farmer or the man of sci- 
ence. We endeavored to illustrate the importance of this 
subject in the first number of the “ Western Journal,” but, as 
far as we know, our views produced no impression on our 
readers; we trust however, tat the name of the author of the 
following article will incite, in at least, a portion of the agri- 
cultural community, a spirit of observation and inquiry. And 
we sincerely hope that some of our readers will undertake to 
make observations on the several points indicated by Lieut. 
Maury, and make the results known for the benefit of sci- 
ence. Epiror West. Jour. 


Mr. Evirror,—You are aware that a few years ago, I com- 
menced to overl.aul musty sea journals, and to get my sea-far- 
ing friends to explore garrets for retired sea charts—old sea 
chests are very apt to contain old log-books,—thinking that 
from these sources, observations of great value might be ob- 
tained touching the winds and currents of the sea; provided 
these observations were brought together, eompared and dis- 


cussed. 

With the materials thus obtained, I went quietly to work, and 
with the assistance of Lieut. Whiting, U. S. N.—an admirable 
draftsman—constructed a sort of sample chart, that navigators, 
whose assistance I intended to ask, might have correct ideas 
as to what I proposed to do. 

They understood the object at once, appreciated the under- 
taking, and in true sailor style, came forward with offers of a 
helping hand “riglit off the reel.” 

Thanks to these bold seamen. I have now not less tan one 
thousand American merchantmen engaged daily in collecting, 
from all parts of the navigable ocean, materials for the “‘Wind 
and Current charts,” as the series is called. 

The only way by which we can hope to obtain a correct 
knowledge of the laws which govern the general circulation of 
the atmosphere, is by an extensive and extended series of ob- 
servations such as this is. 

On the land, you have the exception: The winds are inter- 
rupted in their course by mountain ranges, are turned aside by 
deserts and highly heated sandy plains. But away out upon 
the blue water, where there are no irregularities of surface, 
and no unduly heated districts to interfere with the general 
laws which rule the winds, there we see them in operation. 

Upon the study of these laws, I have been closely en- 
gaged. It would be in vain to hope for an interpretation of 
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them, unless with the assistance of such zealous and patient 
co-laborers as are the officers of the navy who are engaged with 
me upon the.work, and their task would be a fruitless one un- 
less they had numerous and oft-repeated observations in the 
most distant parts of the ocean to guide them. 

These materials are afforded by American ship-masters ; and 
to my mind, it is one of the most beautiful moral spectacles 
that was ever beheld, is this voluntary assistance rendered by 
more than a thousand sailors—freemen all—in the conducting 
according to a regular system, a series of observations in all 
parts of the world, at all hours of the day and the night, in the 
storm and calm, for the advancement of science. 

This is an undertakins which Solomon’s Exchequer cou'd 
not have borne; yet here, in Republican America, it is under- 
taken at the instance of a subordinate officer of the navy, with- 
out power or patronage of any sort, and without cost or expense 
to any public fund whatever. 

Never was there before such a corps of observers engaged 
in concert upon any subject of philosophical research. It 
speaks well, does it not, for the American sailor? It is an of- 
fering made by him to lis country in acknowledgment of the 
effect of her free institutions upon his mind. 

But what, you and your réaders are saying to yourselves, 
what have these investigations and the work at the Observa- 
tory, to do with farming and planting? 

T hey have almost as much todo with agriculture as with 
navigation ; and they concern the husbandman as much as the 
ship owner. ‘The winds are every thing to the sailor; and cli- 
mate is all in all to the farmer, for the one can get along quite 
as well without a breeze, as the other can without rain. And 
those who live on dry land musthave winds to bring to them 
from moist places, the rain and dews of heaven. 

The vapor which is first condensed into clouds over our 
heads, and then into fruitful showers for the husbandman, was 
taken up fromthe sea, and brought to its place of precipitation 
by these winds whose courses and laws these sailors are assist- 
ing me to find out. 

"The task is far from being completed; yet the undertaking 
has already been so far crowned with success, that any one 
who will study the results of these observations as developed 
in the charts, can tell in what part of the world it is now the 
rainy, and in what part the dry season.—He can point out to 
you the rainless districts.—He can show you the basins on 
the land in which the quantity of rain that falls, exceeds the 
quantity of water that is taken up y on by evaporation.—He 
can distinguish these basins from those in which the pre- 
cipitation and the ev aporation are equal.—He can pick out for 
you the hot climate and the cold; and tell you what places have 
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a warmer and what a colder climate than that which is due 
their latitude. And futhermore, he will explain to you the 
causes of all these phenomena; and show you, by the charts, 
evidence not to be mistaken, that the winds of heaven and the 
currents of the sea are as obedient to law and order, and as 
harmonious in their offices as are the planets and the morning 
stars in their orbits and songs of praise. 

He finds a current of warm water running from the Gulf of 
Mexico, over to the shores of Europe, and tempering the cli- 
mate there. He finds a stream counter to this bearing down 
ice-bergs, and bringing a stream of cold water along our own 
shores; he discovers like phenomena in other parts of the world. 

With these charts spread out before him, he will explain how 
these streams of warm water so modify the temperature that, 
in certain parts of the world, asin Oregon or Norway, if you 
wish to change your climate, you must not change your latitude 
but your longitude. Differences of climate there are soonest 
reached, not by travelling north or south as with us but by 
travelling east or west. 

He will perceive that the winds which circulate over Ameri- 
ca, are for the most part fresh from the ocean, while those 
which cross Africa come mostly over the land from Asia, upon 
whose high mountain tops they have precipitated all their mois- 
ture.’ Hence, he will tell you, that Africa for the most part is 


a dry country; Americain comparison, a wet one. And in 
proof of this, he will point you to the arid plains there, and to 
our great rivers here, as the Amazon and the Mississippi, main- 
taining that the quantity of water annually discharged by 
them, is but another expression for the difference between the 
amount of rain which falls in, and the amount which is taken 
up from, the valleys that are drained by these rivers. The 


charts teach him to regard rivers in one respects at least, as 
great rain gaugesset up bynature forherown manifold pur- 
oses. 

: He will show you how the waters that run down the Ama- 
zon river and its tributaries are taken up by the winds of heaven 
from the Atlantic Ocean, and carried in invisible streams 
through the air, to the sources of these rivers in the upper 
country ; and he will almost prove to you, from the reasoning of 
the charts that the waters w! ich run down the Mississippi river 
are evaporated from the Pic fic ocean, and brought by the 
clouds and the winds across the mountains to fertilize and 
fructify that teeming valley. 

And then with a hymn in his heart, he will sing you in silence 
his song of praise; and whisper you that these investigations 
have, in his mind, converted the Andes, the Cordilleras, the 
Sierra Nevada, and other lofty mountain ranges of the conti- 
nent into everlasting monuments of the wisdom andthe good- 
ness of God. 
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Ask him how? And he will show you that the N. E. and 
the S. E. Trade Winds, having blown across the broad Atlan- 
tic, reach our shores charged with moisture, which moisture as 
it gradually loses the heat that holds it in a state of vapor, is 
as gradually precipitated over the plains and valleys until it 
reaches the tops of those snow-capped mountains—on which 
the last drop of water that that very cola temperature can 
wring from those winds, is precipitated. These winds then 
tumble down into the valley beyond, as in Peru, cold and dry 
winds without moisture enough in them to make rain of. Now 
if the Andes and Rocky Mountains had been stretched along 
the eastern instead of the western coasts, their chilly heights 
would still have condensed from t'iese winds all their vapor, 
and all of this prolonged western slope would have been what 
the abrupt Pacific declivities are; rainless and barren districts. 

In these charts too, he will acknowledge at least one of the 
offices which the Great Desert of Sahara performs in the grand 
and beautiful system of cosmical arrangements. For by these 
observations, though made far off at sea, he will see that when 
the sun is pouring down his rays with greatest intensity upon 
those arid African plains, the regular course of the Trade 
Winds over a Jarge portion of the Atlantic is altered, and that 
instead of blowing /rom the Desert, they blow directly 
towards it—so great is the rarefaction there. These winds, 
coming from a tropical sea, are necessarily loaded with mois- 
ture; and being turned back, they precipitate their showers 
along the western coasts of inter-tropical Africa, divide the 
seasons there into wet and dry, and make that country habit- 
able for man. ° 

Bearing in mind these and the other facts which are told by 
the charts, and recollecting a few philosophical principles, we 
shall see how directly these investigations at sea bear upon 
the productive capacities of climates on the land. 

These principles are: that the hygrometrical state of the 
atmosphere, as well as the state of the climate as it regards 
temperature, is an element in the adaptation of climate for 
this or that article of agricultural produce. That by raising 
the temperature of the atmosphere, its capacity for moisture 
is increased—and that by cooling it, its capacity for moisture is 
diminished—and consequently, that when an atmosphere, 
charged with moisture at a given temperature, is subjected to 
a higher temperature, it will deposit none of that moisture 
either in the shape of dew, fogs, rain, or any other of the 
forms of precipitation. And finally, that each agricultural 
staple and every fruit of the earth require a peculiar combi- 
nation of wet and dry weather for its most perfect develop- 
ment—and that where these combinations are found with soil 
to suit, there is the place most favorable for the cultivation of 
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that plant, whether it be corn or cotton, sugar, coffee, rice, 
tobacco, hemp, grapes, &c, 

We often hear it said ‘“‘ good grapes are grown and excel- 
lent wines are made in Europe, and along the parallels of 
latitude upon which we dwell; why therefore should we not 
piant the vine, cultivate the grape and produce our own wines 
here also?”’? Upon such a process of reasoning large sums of 
money have been wasted, both by governments and indix idua!s 
in attempting to introduce the culture of this or that staple in 
districts and regions, where it is only necessary to know 
whence comes the winds that supply those districts and regions 
with moisture, in order to decide as to the adaptation of such 
climates for such staples. 

England has expended large sums in attempting to introduce 
the culture of cotton in India. Now if her wise men had had 
the advantages of the facts with regard to the winds which 
taese Yankee sailors are gratuitously collecting for me in 
every sea, they would have seen at once, that though the plant 
may grow, it will not flourish there. The winds there come 
for a part of the year from the sea, and for the other part from 
the land; consequently at one season, they bring too much, 
and at another too little moisture for that plant. 

Cotton may grow along some of the sea coasts of Africa, 
end along narrow strips of New Holland; but there are no 
extensive regions in the world adapted—I speak not of artifi- 
cial appliances as irrigation—to the vigorous development of 
this plant, except in China, the United States, and the valleys 
of the Amazon and Rio de la Plata. 

The winds which circulate over these countries come from 
the same relative places; they come across the sea, and bring 
to the land continually fresh supplies of moisture, which is 
daily deposited in plentiful showers upon this or that place. 

Tea will grow in Brazil; but that grown in the climate of 
Rio will be to the tea of China a little worse than the cotton 
of India is to our sea island. 

Mr. Smith is not wrong in supposing that good tea may be 

rown in South Carolina. Indeed my investigations upon the 
winds and currents of the sea give reason to believe, that 2 
the soil be thin, tea may be grown as high up as Virginia and 
Tennessee, if not higher. But whether it can be projitably 
grown is another m utter. 

To pick 13 lbs. of leaves in China a day, is the work of a 
man. His wages are about 6 cents a day. After this, the tea 
has to be passed through the various processes of heating, 
poping, rolling, drying, &c., before it is ready for the market ; 
all of which as practised in China are tedious and troublesome, 
and would be here expensive, operations. I speak not of what 
Yankee ingenuity may do in the way of curing and gathering 
by machinery. 
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My investigations also show~-always supposing the soil to 
be /here—that cotton, sugar, coffee, rice and tobacco and 
indigo, with spices, drugs and balsams of infinite variety and 
great value, may be grown from the mouth of tle Amazon all 
the way up to the base of the Andes—and they point to the 
valley of that river and its tributaries as one of prodigious 
capacities—ef productive capacities as far exceeding those of 
our great and greatly boasted Mississippi valley, as this ex- 
ceeds that of the Hudson. The valley of the Amazon is rich, 
wide and fruitful beyond measure. 

These investigations also injicate what, upon inquiry | 
learn is the case: that there is a wet and a dry side to the 
Allegheny Mountains,—that in some parts of the range, the 
eastern, and in others, the western side is the dry side. Good 
grapes [ am sure will grow on these dry sides, and it is proba- 
ble that they woul! make good wines. 

We know how pow erfully the presence of abundant moisture 
in the atmosphere affects the flavor of our delicate fruits ; at 
certain stages of the crop a few days of rainy weather will 
destroy the flavor of the strawberry, the peach, ete.; and we 
know that the grape requires sunshine and dry air to perfect 
its secretions. 

The finest grapes in the world are grown near the Caspian sea, 
where Humboldt tells us the air is so pure that the most finely 
polished steel may be exposed in the open air for days and days 
without having its lustre tarnished. ‘This is but another ex- 
pression for a low dew-point, or a dry atmosphere. There the 
evaporation, and precipitation, as in our own valley of the 
great Salt Lake, are exactly equal. 

‘hough there may be here and there under the mountains 
of Georgi ia, the Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, &c , small dis- 
tricts adapted to the production of wine, these cliarts “of the 
winds and currents of the sea,’”’ indicate that there is on this 
continent a large district, the climate—for I know nothing of 
soils—of which is admirably adapted to the culture of the 
grape. ‘Tat climate is in Northwestern Texas and the region 
thereabount. 

I mty be excused from mentioning another discovery with 
regard to the culture of the peach and other fruits to which I 
have been led by some experiments with the thermometer on 
a fleece of wool. 

I procured a bit of tanned sheep skin with the wool on, 
ylaced it with the woolly side up,in a bucket as though I in- 
tended it fora hen’s nest; I then put a thermoneter in it with 
the bulb in the bottom of the nest; and set it out in the open 
air. 

This thermometer, of certain clear nights in August, when 
the thermometer on the outside of the nest and also in the open 
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air stood at 75dg. and whien that in the nest during the day had 
ranged as high as 150dg. was found to stand at 42dz. 

This explained to me the reason of our finding in the low 
lands and bottoms the earliest signs of frost in autumn, and the 
latest in spring. 

These are the places therefore, which in clear weather, when 
radiation is active, are the hottest in the day and the coolest in 
the night. Andif you plant the peach there, they will force its 
blossoms i in the day, and nip them with their frosts at night. 

Now, on the hill tops and sides, the weather is cooler i in the 
day, and warmer in the night when radiation is active — 
consequently the hill tops and sides will not force the buds so 
soon, nor make frost, nor kil] the fruit when the bottoms will; 
and therefore the hill tops and sides, not the bottoms, are the 
places for orchards. 

There is a ridge about Washington upon which the peaches 
seldom fail, when failure is common to orchards planted a short 
distance from it on either side. 

Travelling last summer through the beautiful valley of Wyom- 
ing, I notic ed near Wilkesbarre, that with fine mountain ridg- 
es “close at hand, the apple orchards were all in the river bot- 
toms—the worst possible place for them—and on inquiry was 
told-—what I knew would be said without asking—that it was 
a poor fruit country. 

The best fruit growing height for each district must be 
determined by actual experiment; and I have no doubt if the 
farmers of Wyoming valley would cut down their fruit trees in 
the river bottoms, and plant an orchard reaching from near 
the base to the top of the surrounding hills, they would disco- 
ver the best apple growing elevation; and planting orchards 
at this pitch, they would probably be rewarded with fine fruit. 

I have been led into these remarks with the hope of inte- 
resting the farmers and your readers in my investigations. If 
[ succeed perhaps they will join with the sailors and assist me 
also by their observations for the “‘ wind and current” charts. 
The observations which I particularly desire to have made on 
the land, are those which will answer the following questions, 
which each observer will consider as addressed particularly to 
himself. 

What are the winds that bring rain to you ? 

What is the situation of your farm with regard to the moun- 
tains or the sea coast ? 

What are the fruits and agricultural staples that are best 
adapted to your region of country generally; what to your 
farm ? 

I will consider it a great favor to have replies to these inter- 
rogatories addressed to me at Washington, by letter. 
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I may be permitted also to suggest to farmers, planters, ind 
agricultural societies, and to those persons in tle country g n- 
erally who are in the habit of keeping private meteorologi al 
journals, the importance of making them public, and of con- 
necting with them records as to the dew point, and as to the 
flowering of different kinds of plants, fruits and trees—espe- 
cially as to the budding, the flowering and the ripening of the 
whortleberry, which I believe is found in almost all latitudes, 
between the parallels of Siberia and the Equator. 

Permit me to add a few words in explanation of okserva- 
tions as to the dew point, in addition to those usually made by 
persons as to the the:mometer, barometer, the wind and rain 
gauges. 

It will appear obvious to all, from what has alreedy been 
said, that waen we know the latitude and range of the 
thermometer where this or that article is grown, we know 
really very little as to the climate suited to its growth. To 
determine that, we want to know also the quantity of moisture 
in the atmosphere as well as the quantity of rain that falls. 
An atmosphere may be very humid, still it may give out com- 
paratively but little rain, though it may afford the plant abun- 
dant moisture. Thus we sometimes see, particularly in lime- 
stone regions, the rocks, Where they crop out in dry places, 
dripping with moisture, though there be not a cloud in the 
sky. ‘The farmer will teil you it is a sign of rain, and the 
meteorologist will say it indicates the same, for it shows that 
the dew point is high; in other words that a humid atmos- 
phere is present. 

The most convenient method of observing dew point is this : 
Put water in a bright tin or silver cup, taking care that the 
water be not cold enough to cause a deposit ‘of moisture on 
the ouside of the cup; then put ice in, and stir it with a ther- 
mometer until the first appearance of deposition is seen on 
the outside of the cup. The height at which the thermometer 
in the cup stands at this moment, is the dew point. 

Care should be taken to make this experiment in the open 
air; and this method will give the dew point when it is not 
below 32 deg., which is generally the case in all the seasons 
except the winter, when vegetation is less active, and there- 
fore when the observation is not of so much practical impor- 
tance to the farmer. 

At the same time that the dew point is observed, the height 
of the thermometer in a good shade exposure should also be 
observed. This should not be neglected; for it is the differ- 
ence between the thermometer in the cup and in the shade, 
that affords one of the terms for expressing the elasticity of 
the vapor in the atmosphere. 

Many who may be disposed to make these observations may 
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not have access to an ice-house. In such cases, the next best 
thing is to observe what is called the “ wet bulb.” 

For this, take a common thermometer and tie around the 
bulb a ¢hin piece of fine old linen, cotton or silk rag—wet it 
with water that has been standing in the open air for some 
time, and long enough to take tue temperature of the air; 
after the bulb has been wet for about five minutes, and expos- 
ed to the open air, note the thermometer. 

At the time the wet bulb is noted, note also, as in the other 
case, the thermometer in the shade, 

In tie course of a short time your agricultural societies 
would find these observations of great value. I have no doubt 
you, Mr. Editor, would publish them with pleasure, ani to 
serve the community and oblige your friend, 

M. F. Mavry, 
Lieut. U. S. ™. 


ART V.--CHARLESTON AND MEMPHIS RAILROAD. 


We are pleased to learn that this enterprise is likely to be 


commenced under circumstances which promise a successful 
prosecution of the work. We see it stated in a southern 
paper that a reconnoisance has been made by the chief engi- 
neer, and that actual surveys have been commenced on the 
eastern part of the line. 

In a letter to Gov. Jones from C. F. M. Garnett, Chief 
Engineer, he says : 

«« All the routes examined are practicable, and nothing but 
actual survey can determine with certainty the one which 
should be selected. With but few exceptions, no Railroad in 
the Union will be found to pass over ground more favorable 
for such a purpose. The whole road cannot exceed 280 miles 
in length—and of that, all except perhaps 40 miles, will be 
made at a very small expense, compared with the cost of most 
other Roads, even in the South. 

“[ will not venture, without calculation, based on positive 
data, to name the smallest sum for which I now believe the 
road could be made. But I am willing to hazard the asser- 
tion, that the entire road could be completed and fully equip- 
ped for $3,500,000. In no event can it exceed that, and it 
may fall very far short of it. 

“ Were it not for the restrictions imposed on themselves by 
the Stockholders of this Company the work might now be 
commenced with perfect safety.” 
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Should the cost of the work not exceed the engineer’s 
estimates, it will, doubtless, be one of the best dividend-pay- 
ing roads inthe Southern States. For, although the transpor- 
tation of produce and merchandise may not equal that of other 
lines, it must become a more important thoroughfare of travel, 
from east to west, than any road terminating on the Mississip- 
pi river, south of St. Louis. Nor will its benefits be limited 
to the stockholders or to the district of country in which it is 
located: but in many respects it may be regarded as a natiou- 
al improvement. 

It will, in time, connect Memphis with all the principal 
cities on the Atlantic, from Florida to tie Mouth of the St. 
Lawrence ; and, at once, places it in a new light before the 
people of every part of the country. We leave it to those 
more immediately interested in the growth of that city to cal- 
culate its destiny: to them, it is an individual concern: but 
the people throughout the entire valley of the Mississippi are 
interested in its prosperity ; for it matters not at what point 
on this great river commerce and manufactures shall be estab- 
lished, their benefits must be shared in common by all who 
dwell upon its waters. 

We must transfer the location of money capital from Europe, 
and, from the Atlantic cities, to the shores of ‘the Mississippi, 
before we can establish a system of commerce of our own ; 
and this transfer can only be effected by building up commer- 
cial and manufacturing cities. Dealers in money, except upon 
a small scale, are not pioneers: they never locate in rural 
districts, nor small towns ; but wheresoever commerce estab- 
lishes her stations there will they resort, and there locate. It is 
folly to expect commercial capital to locate in the West until 
we have built up commercial cities ; and these can only be 
established, in the view of capitalists, by carrying into effect a 
system of internal improvement, designed to protect them 
against competition. 

That there will be other railroads terminating at different 
points on the eastern shore of the Mississippi there can be no 
doubt; but this, must ever be the great avenue between the 
Atlantic States of the South, and the region West of the Mis- 
sippi—overcoming the geographical divisions which obstruct 
social and commercial intercourse, and more firmly uniting 
the inhabitants of the South and West in one common destiny. 
Then, we ask, what shall be the reward of those who have 
labored for the consummation of such noble ends ? 
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MISSISSIPPI AND ATLANTIC RAILRO\D. 


A company has recently been organised in Illinois under a 
law passed at the last session of the General Assembly of that 
State, for the construction of a railroad from Terre Haute, 
Indiana, to Iilinoistown on the Mississippi river. At a meet- 
ing of the stockholders, held at Vandalia on the 29th of July, 
1850, the following Articles of Assoviation were adopted : 


ArTIcLes or AssociATION OF THE MississipPI AND ATLANTIC 
Raitroap Company. 


In conformity with an act of the General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois entitled, ‘“‘an act to provide for a general system of 
Railroad incorporation,’ the undersigned have associated for 
the purpose of constructing, owning, and maintaining a Rail- 
road as set forth in the following articles: 

1. The name of said corporation shall be the Mississippi and 
Atlantic Railroad Company. 

2. The same shall continue fifty years from the date of its 
incorporation. 

3. The amount of the capital stock of said company, includ- 
ing the cost of constructing the road, the right of way, motive 
power, and other appurtenances for the completion and run- 
ning of said road, as near as can be estimated by competent 
engineers, will be two millions of dollars, making forty thou- 
sand shares at fifty dollars each. 

4. There shall be seventeen Directors to manage the con- 
cerns of the company, as follows:— 

Justin Harlan, James V. Hedges, William B. Archer, Lora 
Corey, John Cutright, James Ewart, John Waschefort, Pres- 
ley Funkhouser, Robert Blackwell, Francis Gill, Henry C. 
Waterman, William S. Wait, Benjamin Johnson, Samuel White, 
William M Cain, Curtis Blakeman, and Solomon H. Mudge. 

5. The Road to commence at a convenient point on the State 
line, to connect with the Terre Haute and Richmond Rail- 
road, taking its course through the counties of Clarke, Cum- 
berland, and through, or near, the North West corner of Jasper 
county, and through the county of Effingham, and to Vandalia 
in Fayette county, and from thence through the counties of 
Bond and Madison, and through, or near, the Northwest cor- 
ner of St. Clair county, and to terminate at, or near, Illinoistown, 
on the Mississippi river, ard as nearly opposite to the eastern 
termination of the contemplated Pacific Railroad as practica- 
ble—a distance of one hundred and sixty miles, or thereabouts. 

6th. Nelson D. Swaney, Salmon A. Phelps, M. G. Dale, N. 
M. M’Curdy, and Dean Andrews are appointed Commissioners 
to open books for subscription to the stock of said Road. Re- 
port unanimously adopted. 
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At a meeting of the Directors on the 31st of July, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were chosen Officers of said Company : 

Wiliia: nS. Wait, President ; H. P. H. Brownell, Secretary ; 
Ebenezer Capps, Treasurer; and W. H. Morrison, Engineer. 

T. e following resolution, which was adopted in the meet- 
ing of Stockholders, evinces a strong confidence on their part 
that the work cau be successfully prosecuted without aid from 
the General Government, and affords an instance of public 
spirit and liberality highly creditable to the Company. 


“ J esol: ed, That the interest of the State of Illinois, and of 
the entire West, would be essentially promoted by the con- 
struction of the Central Railroad of Illinois, and that we have 
noticed with much pleasure the liberal grant proposed in Con- 
gress for the encou. agement of that work; and, having reason to 
apprehend thatthe passage of an act in aid of that important 
work is embarrassed by the attempt to connect it with dona- 
tions for other objects among which is the enterprise in which 
we are engaged, we desire that it may be understood that 
whilst anxious to receive the national aid to promote our ob- 
ject, we ask for no connection, with a reasonable grant for the 
Central Railroad, which may hazard the fate of that donation; 
and we hereby requést of our*Senators and Representativ: s in 
Congress, that so fur as the interests of the Mississippi and At- 
lantic Railroad are concerned, those interests may not be urged 
upon the consideration of that body, if found to conflict with 
or endanger the bill grant.ng a donation to the Central Rail- 
road of Illinois.” 

We are always gratified to meet with sentiments like these. 
They challenge the respect of all men; and in this case are 
calculated to place the Mississippi and Atlantic Railroad 
Company on high ground in the estimation of the community. 
Under the direction of individuals actuated by such elevated 
sentiments, there could be little doubt of the success of the 
enterprise, even if the improvement proposed possessed no 
extraordinary merit. But when it is recollected that the Miss- 
issippi and Atlantic Railroad is the last link in the great 
chain of railroad improvement connecting all the great cities 
on the Atlantic with the Mississippi river at a point nearly 
central between its mouth and its highest navigable point, and, 
that every part of the fertile region between the Atlantic and 
the Mississippi, north of the Ohio, is interested in its con- 
struction, we are led to the conclusion that the force of cir- 
cumstances will impel this work onward to its completion in a 
si orter time, perhaps, than any work of equal magnitude has 
eve, been accomplished in this country. All that is required 
to insure the completion of this part of the great line from the 
Atlantic to the Mississsippi, is a just and liberal course on the 
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part of the Illinois Legislature, provided it shonld be found 
that the Company have not the right to fix the termini of the 
road under the present law—a point on which we give no 
opinion, as we have not seen the law of Illincis under which 
the Company have organ sed. To those who have put their 
hand; to this great work we say, go forward, youare engaged 
in an enterprise ti.et mu:t sueceed—that must impart new life 
to the energies of your State—develope its vast reseources— 
and place your individual names among those who shall be 
esteemed benefactors of the age. 


From the American Railroad Journul, 
LIST OF RAILROADS IN THE UNITED Si‘ ATES IN 1850. 


We give in this number what we believe to be a complete 
statement of the number of miles of railroad for passenger 
transportation in the United States. In New England and 
New York we have given the exact number of miles in eaca 
State, as we had means of ascertaining the distance traversed 
by the several roads in each. In some of the other States we 
have not gone inio this exact division, and lines that are put 
down in one State and in some cases extend into others. 

There is a large extent of eval road in Pennsylvania which 
is not embraced in the table. 

MAINE. Miles. Ra‘esrr 

mite. 

Adroscroggin and Kennebec, 55 2°73 

A ‘antic and St. Lawrence.* 47 2°97 

Buckfield branch, 7 12 2-91 

Bangor and Piscataquis, . 12 3.16 

Kennebec and Portland,* - 25 3-00 

Bath branch, - - 2°77 

Portland, Saco and Portsmouth, 2-78 
alais and Baring . 
Machiasport, - 
Boston and Maine, - 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Boston, Concord and Montrea!,* 
Cocheco* ( Dover to Farmington, 
Concord, f - ° 
Concord and Claremont,*_ - 
Contoocook Vailey,* - 
Franklin and Bristol, - 
Great Falls and Conway,* 
Manchester and Lawrence, 
New Hampshire Central,* 
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Northern (Concord to W. punantts) 69 
Portsmouth and Concord,* 18 
Sullivan, - - - 25 

Wilton, - - 18 

Cheshire, - - 43 

Eastern, - - 16 

Nashau and Lowell, 

Nashua and Worcester, 7 

Great Falls branch, 3 

405 1-2 
VERMONT. 

Connecticut and Passumpsic river, AO 

Ratland and Burlington, = - - 120 

Vermont Central, - . . 117 

Connecticut River, - : 10 

287 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Berkshire, - - 

Boston and Sewa - ° 
Woburn branch, - - 

Boston and Maine, (74 in all) - 
Medford branch, “ » 
Lawrence branch, 

Boston and Providence, (43 in all) 
Branches, - - 
Stoughton branch, - 

Boston and Worcester, 

Brookline branch, 

Milford branch, 

Newton branch, 

Saxonville branch, 

Millbury branch, 

Cape Cod branch, 

(heshire, (54 in all) 

Connecticut River, - 

Chicopee Falls braneh, 
Dorchester and Milton, - - 
Eastern, Boston to Portsmouth, (64 in all) 

Marblehead branch, - - 

Gloucester branch, - - 

Salisbury branch, - 
ee (Salem to Lawrence,) 

Fall River, - . 

Fitchburgh,* - - 
Watertown branch, - 

Other branches, - 

28 
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Lexington and West Cambridge, 
Lowell and Lawrence, - 
Nashua and Lowell, (15 in all) 
New Bedford and Teantoa, 
Branch, - 
Newburyport and Georgetown, 
Norfolk County, (36 in all) 










Old Colony, ( Boston to Plymouth ) 
Bridgewater branch, - 

Peterboro’ and Shirley, . 

Pittsfield and North Adams, 







Quincy, - - 
South Shore, - - 
Stockbridge and Pittsfield, 


Stony Brook, - 







West Stockbridge, 







Vermont and Massachusetts, 





Canal railroad,* - < 
Collinsville branch, . 






Housatonic, - > 


Naugatuck, . 






Middletown branch, - 
N. London, Willimantic and Pal.. 
New York and New Haven, 
Stonington, ~ - 
Norwich and Worcester, - 











Providence and Worcester, 
Stonington, - - 





Albany and Schenectady, - 
Albany ana West Stockbridge, 
Attica and Buffalo, - 
Auburn and Rochester, - 





Norwich and Worcester, (66 in all, 
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Fitchburg and Worcester, (26 in all) 


) 


Providence and Worcester, = 1-2 in all) 


Western, Baston to Albany, (200 in “ally 


Worcester and Nashua, (45 1-2 in all) 
Springfield and Hartford, (62 in all) 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford, Providence and Fishkill,* 


New Haven, Hartford and Springfield, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


- 


NEW YORK. 





14 
6 1-2 


9 1-2 


5 1-2 


17 
44 1-4 


17 
38 1-4 
31 1-2 
78 


2-88 
3°75 
2-69 


2-90 

















2-94 
2°50 
2°90 
3°20 
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Auburn and Syracuse, - 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo and Black Rock, 
Cayuga and. Susquehanna, 
Chemung, 
Hudson and Berkshire, 
Hudson River,* - - 
Lewiston, - - 
Lockport and Niagara Falls, 
Long Island, (Brooklyn to Green’ ) 
New York and Erie,* - 
N. Y. to Piermont, S. B. route, (25 wien) 
Newburch Branch, = - 10 
New York and Harlem,* - 
Northern,* ( Rouse’s Point to Chateaugay,) 
Oswego and Syracuse, - 
Rensselaer and Saratoga,  - 
Saratoga and Washington, 
Schenectady and Saratoga, 
Schenectady and Utica f 
Skaneateles, - 
Tonawanda, (Batavia to Attica, ) 
Troy and Greenbush, : 
Troy and Schenectady, - - 
Tioga Coal and Iron Railroad, - 
New York and New Haven, (76 3 in =) 
Syracuse and Utica, 


1285 3-4 
NEW JERSEY. 

Burlington and Mt. Holly, . - 6 
Camden and Amboy, - 62 
Amboy to N. York, S. B. . Route, (28 mien 

Trenton branch, 
Morris and Essex, ~ - 
New Brunswick and Trenton, 
New Jersey, a 
New Jersey Central, - 
Patterson and Hudson, - 
Ramapo and Paterson, - 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Alleghany and Portage, - - 
Beaver Meadow,’ - - - 
Carbondale and Honesdale, 
Columbia and Philadelphia, 
Westchester Branch, - 
Corning and Blossburg, 
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Cumberland Valley, . 

Hazleton and Lehigh, ‘ 

Little Schuylkill, - 

Mine Hill, - - 

Mount Carbon, - 

Pennsylvania,* 134, - 

Philadelphia, Reading and Pottsville, 

Philadelphia and Norristown, . 
Germantown Branch, - 

Philadelphia and Trenton, - 

Philadelphia, Wil. and Balt., 

Schuylkill Valley, - 

Sammit Hill and Mauch Sh 

Whitehaven and Wilkesbarre, 

Williamsport ‘and Elmira, - 

Franklin, - 

Philadelphia and Westchester, 


DELAWARE. 
New Castle and Frenchtown, - 
MARYLAND. 


Atinapolis and Elkridge, 

Baltimore ‘and Ohio,* - 
Washington Branch, - 
Frederick Branch - 

Baltimore and Susquehanna 
Westminster Branch - 


VIRGINIA. 


Appomattox - - - 
Gentral Virginia - 
Chesterfield - - 
Greenville amd Roanoke 
Petersburg - 

Richmond Fred. and rn 
Richmond and Pete ersburg 
Winchester ‘and Potomac 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Gaston and ag - « 
Wilmington ‘md eldon 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Columbia and Greenville, - : 
South Carolima, - ° - 
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Columbia Branch, - - 
Camden Branch, - - 


GEORGIA, 


Central Georgia, - 

Georgia, - 

Macon and Western, 

Western and Atlantic, 
Athens branch, 
Rome branch, 


ALABAMA. 
Montgomery and West Poiat, ° 
Tuscumbia and Decatur, - - 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Vieksburg and Jackson, - - 

LOUISIANA. 
Clinton and Port Hudson, - P 
Mexican Gulf, - 
Milneburg and Lake Penchartsaia, - . 
New Orleans and Ca, : 
West Feliciana, - - 


: KENTUCKY. , 
Lexington and Ohio,* - é 
Louisville and Frankfort,* - 


ILLINOIS. 
Galena and Chicago,* - . 
Sangamon and Morgan,” - . 


INDIANA. 
Madison and Indianapolis, - 
Shelbyville Branch, - 


Cleveland and Columbus,* 
Dayton and apenas, - 
Little Miami, 

Mad River and Erie, 
Mansfield and Sandusky, 
Xenia and Columbus, 


st 


to 
aan 


Ise sige alee el 
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Findlay Branch, - - + 20 
Erie and Kalamazoo, - - - 15 


414 

MICHIGAN. 
Detroit and Pontiac, - . - 25 
Michigan Central, - - - - 218 
Tecumseh branch, - - ~ 8 
Michigan Southern, - - - 66 


* Railroads unfinished, July, 1850. 
+ Double Track. 


RECAPITULATION. ; 
Miles. 


Maine, - 225 
New Hampshire, 405 1-2 
Vermont, - 287 
Massachusetts, 993 1-2 
Rhode Island, 61 1-2 
Connecticut, 450 1-2 


2423 


os 


New York, - 1285 3-4 
New Jersey, 239 
Pennsylvania, 740 
Delaware, - 16 
Maryland, - 315 
Virginia, - 307 
North Carolina, 249 
South Carolina, 262 
Georgia, - 660 
Alabama, - 112 
Mississippi, 60 
Louisiana, 89 
Kentucky, 55 
Illinois, 97 
Indiana, 102 
Ohio, 414 
Michigan, 317 
5319 
2423 
Total, - : - - 7742 

Adding to the above the various coal roads in the country, 
would give an aggregate of about 8,000 miles. 
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The whole amount expended upon roads in operation can- 
not be far from $300,000,000. 

New York takes the iead in the extent of her roads, and 
will probably maintain her position as the first Railroad State 
in the Union, for an indefinite period. Ohio will soon follow 
as the second, Pennsylvania the third, and Georgia the fourth. 
Massachusetts must soon lose her relative position from the 
smallness of her territory. Connecticut bids fair to have the 
most in proportion to her area and population. 

It is difficult to ascertain the extent of railroads in progress. 
It cannot, we think, be less than 500 miles. Every year in- 
creases the number of the projects; and unless the demand 
which they make upon capital of the country should have the 
effect to cripple their operations, it is difficult to estimate the 
extent to which these works will be carried in the next ten 
years. 


From the American Raitroad Journal. 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON 
IN PENNSYLVANIA- 


PUSLISHED ON BEHALF OF THE CONVENTION OF IRON MASTERS, WHICH MET 
IN PHILADELPHIA ON THE 20TH OF DECEMBER, 1849. 


Having thus briefly adverted to the general views which 
have guided the convention, our remaining space will be 
given to a few of the most remarkable statements of the docu- 
ments. The most impressive to a Pénnsylvanian is the rapid 
growth of the manufacture of iron in this country ; which is 
asserted to have reached, at the commencement of the exist- 
ing depression, an amount, “ equal to that of England fifteen 
years ago, (800,000 tons in 1834). It is a source of just 
pride, as well as of hope, that contending against the immense 
resources of the British works, the steadiness of their running, 
and their accumulation of skill and confidence under a long 
continued patronage of the government, our manufacturers 
have been able to reach so advanced a stage, and that with so 
powerful adversaries, and in the midst of unexampled misfor- 
tunes, they ask no aid except against artificial irregularities, 
produced by special foreign efforts against them, or by fluctua- 
tions in the British supply not resulting from the normal course 
of trade. 

From the purpose of contrasting the limited encouragement 
thus asked, with the protection under which the British works 
have attained-their actual condition, the Committee on Statis- 
tics have compiled a summary of British legislation from the 
year 1679 to 1826; during which long period of one hundred 
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and forty-seven years, we find “an unwavering protection; 
always under specific duties, and always increasing in amount 
until they were no longer needed.” Accompanying these 
duties in the summary, we find, in addition to the prohibitory 
character of some of the imposts, a series of grave penalties 
upon the exportation of workmen and tools; and a list of 
brilliant inventions carefully guarded in their application, and 
restricted in their first and most encouraging effect to British 
works. 

Accompanying the report of the same committee are fifteen 
elaborate tables, the great value uf which will be at once 
recognised. They were prepared by the able chairmain of 
the committee,* during a visit and inspection by him of all the 
works in Pennsylvania. They exhibit the number and condi- 
tion of each kind of iron works in the year 1850, distingtish- 
ing anthracite, raw bituminous, coke, and charcoal furnaces, 
bloomeries and forges in general, and rolling mills, showing 
respectively the date of construction—name of the works— 
the post office—names of owners and lessees ; the number in 
and out of blast—the mumber sold by the Sheriff or failed since 
1840—the amount of investment in each—the largest produet 
—the actual make in 1849—the annual capacity—the number 
of men, boys, oxen, horses and mules employed—the dimen- 
sions of stack—number and dimensions of tweres—heat and 
pressure of blast—kind of power used—kind of metal made— 
form in which the iron leaves the works and the market for 
sales; for the bloomeries and rolling mills we have further the 
number of blooming fires and hammers—number of pudd!ing 
and heating furnaces—trains of rolls and nail machines, and 
the quantity and kind of materials used, etc., etc. These 
details are separately arranged with reference to Eastern and 
Western Pennsylvania; a distinct place in the tables being 
given to the particulars of each of the works in each of the 
45 counties in which there are manufactories of iron. 

Of the remaining seventeen counties, nine “ contain abun- 
dance of iron ore and coal, but owing to the absence of any 
cheap road to market, they yet remain untouched, leaving only 
eight counties of sixty-two in the State, not suited to the 
manufacture of iron.” 

The number of furnaces of each kind, and of bloomeries, is 
stated at 304; the present capacity of which is 550,959 tons. 
The investment $12,921,576. 

The number of forges is 121, with a capacity of 50,250 tons, 
and an investment of $2,026,300. 





¢ Mr. Chas. E. Smithh, whose well known practica! still, a'ded by personal 
inspection of the works of Great Britain and continental Europ, as well es of 
those in the United States, had peculiarly quatified him for this duty. 
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The number of rolling mills 79, with a capacity of 174,400 
tons, and an investment of $5,554,200. 

The present annual capacity of the State for rails is given 
at 64,400 tons. 

The number of works for the conversion of iron into steel 
is 13; the amount annually converted being reported at 6,078 
tons. 

The total number of nail machines is 606, averaging 30,300 
tons a year. 

The aggregate value of these works must astonish those of 
our fellow citizens, whose attention had not been given to the 
importance of the iron manufacture to our State. 

Total number of works of all kinds, - - 504 
Capital invested in lands, buildings and 
machinery, - - - - - $20,502,076 
Number of men employed, - - - 30,103 
“6 horses ‘* - - - - 13,562 

It is to be noticed that under the head of capital, are inclu- 
ded only such lands and buildings as belong to the iron master, 
and are directly dependant on the iron works for their value. 
It does not include farms, grist and saw mills, horses, wagons, 
nor tools, nor the dwellings of workmen in large cities ; nor 
ceal land, nor the capital and men employed in running and 
transporting coal to the works, nor in transporting the finished 
iron to market; nor the value of ore banks not belonging to 
the iron master, nor the working of such banks. Hence, vast 
as is the amount stated, much remains to be added before we 
can form an adequate conception of the extent of property 
and labor involved in the manufacture. Take for example the 
single item of fuel : 

Anthracite coal, 483,000 tons—average value $3, $1,449,000 
Bituminous coal, 9,007,600 bushels at 5 cents, 450,380 
Waod, 1,490,252 cords at $2 (in coal) 2,980,504 


$4,879,884 
making nearly five millions of dollars annually, as estimated 
from the consumption of 1847. 

It cannot be otherwise than interesting to trace the relation 
of so extensive a department of industry to the agricultural 
and other productive classes of our people. Forming, as this 
does, an important part of the history of our social progress, 
it claims the attention of the inquirer, irrespectively of its 
bearing upon the revenue system, and it is only with reference 
to its most general aspects that we advert to it here. What- 
ever may be thought of the particular estimates of the “docu- 
ments,” no reader can fail to perceive that the contributions 
of the iron manufacture to the encouragement of agriculture 
have been greatly undervalued in the popular mind. It is not 
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difficult to obtain a closely approximate average of the con- 
sumption of persons engaged in that manufacture, and of the 
number of such persons. Mr. Smith, whose personal inquiries 
at each of the works give to his calculations the value of 
direct competent testimony, calculates that there are about 
41,600 men directly dependant upon the iron works of the 
State ; that is, about 11,500 in addition to the 30,000 who are 
in the actual pay of the iron masters. If we concede to him 
his allowance of five persons to each laborer, we have more 
than 200,000 persons, or about one-tenth of the entire popu- 
lation of the State dependent upon the manufacturer of iron, 
but even after any reduction which ean be reasonably made 
from this allowance, the number of mouths to be fed must bear 
a large proportion to that of the whole people of Pennsylvania. 

In a communication from Mr. Samuel J. Reeves, a gentle- 
man at the head of one of the largest establishments in the 
country, it is stated that the number of people supported by 
the iron business in the whole country is about 600,000; and to 
these he allows a consumption of land products to the amount 
of $50 per head per annum, equal to a total of 30 millions of 
dollars annually. We can fully appreciate the greatness of 
this result, when we have compared it with the amount of our 
exports. By the Register’s tables for the last fiscal year report- 


ed ie 30th, 1849] it appears that the total value of 


export to England, Scotland and Ireland, of flour, Indian corn 
and Indian meal, was only $12,848,308, and that the total vege- 
table food for the United States to all parts of the world was 
only $25,642,362. The exports of all products whatever di- 
rectly from agriculture, [exclusive of tobacco, cotton and 
sugar] including pork, beef etc., to every part of the world, 
amounted to only $38,824,787. 

We have not space to continue this view of the subject. 
The reader will easily recall other topics, such as the enlarge- 
ment of domestic traffic ; the increase value given to property, 
the augmentation of state revenues from taxes, and of tolls, 
upon internal improvements. It is aside from our purpose to con- 
sider the effect upon our currency and exchanges produced by 
importations from abroad, especially from countries to which our 
Set cannot cc ntribute all the means of payment, and to 
which we must transfer specie, or government or corporative 
securities. This and other connected topics may be better 
discussed in their relations to the tariff policy of the country. 
It ought not, however, to be omitted, that the limitation put 
upon our exports of breadstuffs to Great Britain is much below 
the demand which the iron used by us makes upon agriculture. 
Many articles for which the former seeks a market, do not ad- 
mit of exportation ; but they meet with a constant consumption 
among iron workers at home; and the kind of demand thus oc- 
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casioned is so far independent of the principal articles export- 
ed, as to interfere little, if at all, with the probable further ship- 
ments of breadstuffs. 

A more restricted, yet very effective mode of exhibiting the 
dependence of the farming classes, is used by Mr. Reeves, who 
adds an estimate for some other interests. Taking about fif- 
teen millions of dollars as the value of imports of iron from 
Great Britain for the last reported fiscal year, it is estimated 
that there were consumed in the manufacture in Great Bri- 
tain— 

Coal, 1,412,649 tons—Iron ore, 1,053,739 tons—Limestone, 
411,706. 

The labor, at the rate adopted for the calculation, would 
amount to about eleven millions of dollars. The number of 
workmen is put at 56,471; and if these are allowed only $30 
each per annum, the total of farmer’s products imported in the 
form of iron for the last fiscal year is estimated at more than 
eight millions of dollars ; if rated at the American allowance, 
the value thus calculated would amount to more than fourteen 
million of dollars.—It will be observed that the value of the 
coal, ore, and limestone may be considered as created by their 
use in this manufacture; without which they must have remain- 
ed unconsumed for an inadequate time. 

Mr. Smith reports that of the 298 furnaces in Pennsylvania, 
149 or exactly one-half are in blast this year,* and that of 
this number about one-third are making no preparations to 
blow during the next year; that in Eastern Pennsylvania, the 
manufacture of all descriptions of iron which came in compe- 
tition with the English, is extinct; that a small amount of 
railroad iron is still made for the interior (as must be the case 
even for a time after it has ceased to repay cost;) but that this 
branch shows a decline of 54 per cent in two years; and that 
of the six rail mills in the State, two are stopped entirely— 
and the remaining four are not averaging half time; that 
during the first four months of this year fifteen furnaces were 
sold by the Sheriff, and other sales under execution were 
expected ; and that, judging by the present state of affairs 
the make of 1850 will not exceed 100,000 tons. 

It is melancholy to witness this decline of so vast a system 
of industry, holding relations so important with the leading 
interest of the country. Whether this is to be attributed to 
causes within the control of the parties primarily concerned 
in the establishment of that system, or to others properly with- 
in the sphere of legislation, must be determined by each indi- 
vidual, according to his economical views. We had designed 
to abtract some statements of the cost of manufacturing pig 
and bar iron iu the United States and in Great Britain, but we 
have already exceeded our intended limits of space. P. 
ae number must pow be taken five furnaces which have recently 

own out. 
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DECLINE IN COST OF MANUFACTURING. 


Although we read daily accounts of the improvements: that 
are being made in machinery, yet, no one can fully appreciate 
the results of these improvements without comparing the cost 
of producing a given article at different periods. 

Perhaps a majority of the people throughout the countny 
would have given it as their opinion, ten years ago, that the 
cost of producing cotton and woollen clothes had reached the 
lowest point; and few, we apprehend, could have believed x 
practicable that the cost of production could ever have bees 
reduced to the present point, 

We have selected the following tables from the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, by which it will appear that the 
articles therein described were sold in the year 1849 at about 
one-half of the price which similar goods brought in the year 
1839, and a depreciation to about the same extent has taken 
place in almost every important branch of manufactures in this 
country. Can the cost of production be carried still lower? 
One would suppose taht such a result was scarcely practicable, 
amd yet, we cannot believe the point of perfection has beea 
attained in any one branch of the arts. It is a beautiful pro- 
vision in social economy, that all discoveries and improve- 
ments inure to the benefit of the social weal, and enlarge the 
means of human comfort. Epairos. 


Prices of Broadcloths manufactured by the Hamilion Woo’ 
len Company ; Sayles, Merriam & Brewer, 4gents. Bos- 
ton, November 4, 1849. 

yea". Ist quality 2d a 3d quality 4th quality 5th quality 6th quality 

1830 at $3.50 $8.00 $275 $220 § 

1831 $4 121-2 3 62 

1832 4 50 

1833 4 62 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 1-2 1 90 

1849 2 00 1 871-2 1 75 6 
The different qualities were all very uniform during the 

above period of twenty years. 
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Memorandum of prices of Northampton W. M. Co.’s goods 
for thirteen years ; furnished by Dr. Edward H. Robbins, 
ef Boston. November, 1849. 


An 1837 good sold for - - - 37 1-2 per s 
1838 . do - - - 3 75 r Epes 
1839 do - - - 3! do 
1840 do ‘$2 87 1-2 do 
41841 do , do 
1842 do 7 do 
1843 do do 
1844 do do 
1845 do do 
1846 do do 
1847 do do 
4848 de do 
1849 do do 
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Prices of Middlesex wool black cassimeres, of the same quality, 
for the following years; furnished by Lawrence, Stone & 
Co. Boston, November. 1849. 


1836 Wool black, $1 87 1-2 to $2 00 9 ounces per yard. 
1837 do ° 1 87 1-2 do 

1838 do 
1839 do 
I84¢0 do 
1841 do 
1842 do 


87 1-2 do 
70 de 
80 do 
70 do 
50 do 


1844 do 
1845 do 
1846 do 30 
1847 do 1 25 80 
1848 do 90 
1849 do 1 00 


40 
35 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1843 do 1 60 
1 
] 
] 
to l 


BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Washington correspondent of the Evening Post furnishes that 
paper with a digest of a report on the condition of the banks in the 
Union made to Congress. The following are the leading items of 
that report : 


Comparative view of the condition of the Banks of the United 
States—January, 
1848, 1849. 1850. 
Number of banks and 
branches, - - 751 782 829 
Capital paid im $204,833,175 ©$207,309,361 $217,317,211 
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Resources. 


Loans and discounts, 
Stocks, - - 
Real Estate, - 
Other investments, 
Due by other banks, 
Notes of other banks, 
Specie funds, ~ 
Specie, - - 


Circulation, - 
Deposits, - - 
Due other banks, 
Other liabilities, 


344,476,582 
26,498,054 
20,580,455 

8,229,682 
38,904,525 
16,427,716 
10,409,822 
46,369,765 


Liabilities. 


128,506,091 
103,226,177 
39,414,371 
5,501,401 


332,333,195 
23,571,575 
17.491,809 

7,965,463 
33,258,407 
12,708,016 

8,680,483 
43,619,308 


114,742,415 
91,178,623 
30,005,366 

6,706,657 


464,204,078 
20,006,759 
20,532,066 
11,949,548 
41,631,855 
16,303,239 
11,003,245 
45.379,345 


131,306,526 
100,536,595 
36,717,451 
8,835,359 


Total of cur. credits, i. 
e. circulation and de- 
posits, - - 

Total of immediate lia- 
bilities, i. e. circula- 
tions, deposits & sums 
due other banks, 

Total of immediate m’ns, 
i. e, specie funds, 
Notes of other banks 
and sums due by oth- 
er banks, - 

Excess of immediate lia- 
bilities above immedi- 
ate means, - 


112,191 


Specie in the Banks. 


Specie. 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


43,937,626 
40,019,594 
37,915,340 
35,184,112 
45,132,673 
33,165,155 
34,818,913 
28,440,313 
33,515,806 
49,898,269 
44,241,249 
42,012,095 
35,132,516 
46,369,765 
43,639,303 
45,379,345 


231,732,268 


271,146,639 


828 


158,954,811 


210,953,121 


205,922,038 


236,017,404 277,670,572 


98,236,274 114,917,778 


137,781,130 | 182,752,794 
Circulation and Deposits. 


Circulation. 


94,839,570 
100,662,405 
140,301,038 
140,135,190 
116,138,910 
135,170,995 
106,986,572 
107,290,214 

83,734,011 

58,563,603 

75,167,646 

89,608,711 
105,552,427 
105,519,766 
128,596,091 
114,743,415 
131,366,526 





1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1550 
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Deposits. 
75,666,986 
83,034,365 

115,104,420 
127,397,185 
84,691,184 
90,240,146 
75,696,657 
64,890,101 
62,493,870 
56,168,623 
84,550,785 
83,020,646 
97,918,070 
91,782,533 
108,226,177 
91,178,623 
109,586,595 


Total of current credits. 


170,503,556 
131,773,860 
276,495,478 
276.533 ,075 
200,830,694 
225,411,141 
182,665,439 
172,180,315 
146,142,881 
114,732,231 
159,718,431 
177,629,357 
202,465,497 
197,312,299 
281.732,"63 
265,922,033 
240,953,121 
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In May, 1837, the banks suspended specie payments. In 
May, 1838, the New York banks resumed specie payments, and 
the other banks attempted to follow their example, so that by 
January, 1839, there was what was called a general resump- 
tion of specie payments, though in many parts of the Union 
this was merely nominal. _—_ + 

In October, 1839, the banks of Philadelphia again suspended 


specie payments, and were imitated by the banks of the south 
and west. 

Specie payments were not fairly resumed by the banks of 
Philadelphia till March, 1842. The banks of the south and 
west imitated their example; but in September, 1842, there was 
a tremendous bank convulsion at New Orleans, the effects of 
which were felt throughout the country. The consequence 
was, that by the Ist of June, 1843, the current credits of the 
banks were reduced to a very small amount. They continued 
small till May, 1843, when an expansion began, which was at 
first very gradual. 

The great increase in the amount of specie and bank credits 
in 1848 over 1847, was in consequence of the demand for our 
breadstuffs in Europe. 

In January last, the circulation of the banks was greater than 
it had been in any previous years, excepting 1834, 1837 and 
1839; and the year 1839 may be left out of the comparsion, as 
in the returns for that year are included many banks which 
did not pay specie. 

In January, 1850, the banks were more expanded than they 
were in January, 1848. 

The small amount in which the — in the vaults of the 
banks varies, when compared with the amount of their circula- 
tion and deposits, is not unworthy of observation. 
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The greatest amount of specie in the banks was in 1844, 
when it was $49,898,269. ‘The smallest was in 1842, when it 
was $28,440,423. Difference, $21,457,846. 

The circulation was lowest in 1843, when it was $58,563,- 
608 ; and highest in 1837, when it was $149,158,190. Differ- 
ence, $90,621,582. 

The deposits were lowest in 1843, when they were $56,168,- 
623 ; and highest in 1837, when they were $127,397,185. Dif- 
ference, $71,228,562 

The current credits were greatest in 1837, when they were 
$276,583,075 ; smallest in 1843, when they were $114,732,231 
Difference, $161,850,844. 





COMMERCIAL STATISTICS, 


[From the Merchan's’? Magazine.} 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FROM THE UNITED STATES FROM 1640 
TO 1849, INCLUSIVE. 

Beef. Bu'ter. Chrere. P -rk. Ham. Lard. 
Bbis. Lhe. Lbs. Bolts, Los Bbls. 

19.631  1,177639 723,217 66281 1,643,897 7,418,847 

56 537 3.785 983 1.748 471 133 290 2 796 517 10,597,654 

48,581 2055 133 2456607 180.032 2°518,841 20,102,397 

37,612 3.408144 3,440,144 80,310 2632067 24,534,217 

106,174 Bt); 7,343 145 161,629 3,886 976 25,746,355 

101.538 7941187 161609 2.719360 20,060,993 

149,223 160 8,675,390 190;422 8 006,630 21,843,164 

111,979 33 15,637,600 206,190 97,921.474 37,611,161 

103 719 5 12,913 305 218;269 33,551,034 49 629,539 

103,286 j 17,433,682 253,486 56,060,822 37,446,761 


——— 


PRODUCT AND CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Faeeman Hunt, Esq., Wew York. 
Trinipap pe Cura, @pril 25th, 1850, 


Str :—I take the liberty of enclosing a statement of the 
product and consumption of sugar throughout the world. By 
publishing this it may lead to further investigation of the same 
subject, although this is believed to be a correct summary. 

And I would take this opportunity of expressing to you with 
how much satisfaction your Magazine is perused by me, as it 
is certainly the best work of the kind published. 

Respectfully your obedient servants, 
Earox, Sarrornn & Co. 
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PRODUCT OF SUGAR. 
Spanish possessions, - - - - Ibs. 671,866,800 
English possessions, - - - - 800,240,142 
French possessions, reg | beet sugar, 137,333,350 
Holland possessions, - - - 120,000,000 
United States, - - - - - 200,000,000 
Brazil, - - - - - - 260,000,000 
Danish and Swedish possessions, - - 20,000,000 
German and Belgian possessions, inc. beet sugar, 30,000,000 
Mexico, Guatamala and Colombia, Venezuela, 
Peru, Egypt and China, - - 182,300,538 





Total pounds produced, - 2,421,740,830 


CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR. 


Lbs to eech 
Population. person. Pounds. 


Spain and its possessions, * 17,830,172 12 213,962,064 
England, Scotland and Ireland, 28,944,843 21 607,841,703 
English possessions in America, 

including the Antillas, 2,371,763 
Germany, - - - - 38,715, 600 
Holland and its possessions, 7,294,318 
France and its possessions, 36,000,000 
Belgium, - - - 4,242,600 
United States, - - 20,000,000 
Mexico and Smadtapaeta, 9,000,000 
Brazil, - - 5,000,000 
The rest of South America, 9,273,640 
Portugal and its possessions, 5,162,000 
Italy, - - - - 22,577,459 
Switzerland, - - 2,188,009 
Denmark and possessions, 2,232,965 
Sweden and reais i - 4,304,599 
Russia, - 62,500,000 93,750,000 
Turkey and Egypt - 20,000,000 20,000,000 
China, - 227,006,000 3° 42,562,500 
Tee nest-of the world, - 44,166,976 1s 1,380,218 


— 


28,461,156 
193,578,000 
109,414,770 
288,000,000 

38,183,400 
360,000,000 

54,000,000 

80,000,000 

55,641,840 

20,648,000 

45,154,918 

4,376,018 

13,397,790 

12,913,797 


_ me 
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Population of the world of those 
who consume sugar, - - 707,279,600 2,421,740,830 





Winds and Currents of the Sea. 


From the Massachusetts State Recerd. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF BOSTON. 


The number of foreign arrivals at this port during Decem- 
ber was 132; same month last year, 131. The following table 
shows the number of foreign arrivals, together with the amount 
of duties paid on foreign merchandise, for the last ten years. 

Vear. Arrivals. Duties on Foreign Merchandise. 
1840 1628 $2,456,926.22 
1841 1799 3,226,441.47 
1842 1738 2,780,186.04 
1843 1716 3,491,019.92 
1844 2174 5,934,945.14 
1845 2305 5,259,634.00 
1846 2090 4,872,570.16 
1847 2739 5,448,361.83 
1848 3009 4,908.827.22 
1849 3111 5,031,994.62 





Total duties for 10 years, $43,410,906.62 





The following letter will show that the observations of the 
Superintendant of the National Observatory is likely to achieve 
as much for our commerce by the discovery of shorter sailing 
routes to different parts of the globe as we have gained by the 
application of steam to sea going vessels. The author is en- 
titled to the gratitude of the nation for his valuable labors 
relating to ocean navigation. 


WINDS AND CURRENTS OF THE OCEAN, 


Copy of a letter addressed by the Superintendant of the Na- 
tional Observatory to the Secretary of the Navy. 
Nationat Osservatory, May 13, 1850. 


Sin :— The investigations carried on at this office with re- 
gard to the winds and currents of the ocean, have led me to 
the discovery of a new route hence to the equator, by which 
the passage of all vessels trading under canvass, whether to 
South America, China, India or Australia; to California, 
Polynesis, or the markets of the Pacific, has been shortened 
several days. - 

This discovery has been duly made known to navigators, 
many of whom have availed themselves of it. 

In order to enable the Department to judge of the impor- 
tance of this discovery, and to compare the passages by the 
new route with passages made by the old, I submit herewith 


| 
| 
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a tabular statement, showing the passage of eighty-eight ves- 
sels by the new, and of seventy-three by the old or usual 
route. 

These passages were taken at random from those that Lave 
been returned to the office, and are believed to afford a fair 
average. 

The average passage by the old route to the equator is forty- 
one days. 

You will observe by the tabular statement that the passage 
by the new route has frequently been made in about half that 
time, and even in less, as by the “St. Helena,” the “ How- 
qua,” and the * Memnon,” which three ships made the pas- 
sage from New York in March and April, 1849, in nineteen, 
twenty, and nineteen days, respectively, by this route. 


You will observe also that the vessels which have taken it 
in February and March have had, on the average, a passage 
of fourteen or fifteen days less than those which have taken 
the old route at the same season, and that, consequently, during 
the period of each year the markets of Brazil, China, and the 
Indies, and of all those countries beyond the equator, have 
been practically brought bf these investigations, charts, and 
discoveries, two weeks nearer to our own doors than they 
were before. 


The route by sea to all these places is the same until you 
cross the ip Ee and these charts have shortened that part of 


the route during these two months by more than one-third of 
the time hitherto required for its performance. 


It will be further observed by this tabular statement, that 
the average passage to the equator during the half year which 
comprises the winter and spring months, has been shortened 
ten days by the new route, and by more than a week, on the 
average, the year round. 

In view of these important and practical results, I beg leave 
to call the attention of the Departments to the fact that the 
vast amount of observations, data, and materials which it 
was necessary to collect and discuss, in order to arrive at such 
valuable conclusions, have been obtained without cost to the 
Government. 

American ship-owners and masters, in the broad spirit of 
those enlarged and enlightened views for which they are cele- 
brated, have, at my solicitation, not only furnished me gratui- 
tously with abstracts and copies of old sea journals, from 
which the materials of the wind and current charts have been 
gathered, but they have agreed also to co-operate with me in 
the undertaking, and to make daily, and in all parts of the 
ocean, wherever an American ship may go, a series of obser- 
vations for the completion and perfection of these charts. 
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More than a thousand private ships are now engaged daily in 
this important undertaking. 

The only expense entailed by it upon the Government, so 
far, is the expense of making this information available after 
it has been obtained, by the publication thereof in a eheap and 
convenient form. 

The charts that have been published hitherto relate princi- 
pally to the North Atlantic ocean; but similar charts and 
investigations, with the view to like improvements in the navi- 
gation of the South Atlantic, the Pacific, and Indian oceais, 
are also in progress. 

Many important subjects, such as the existence of rocks, 
shoals, and vigias ; the true character and locality of dangers, 
of obstructions and facilities to navigation, with many other 
subjects of practical interest to commerce, and which relate 
to the winds and currents of the sea, require more careful and 
tedious investigation or examination than these private ships, 
which are aiding me, have the time to give. 

In view of this fact, of what has already been accomplished 
and in consideration of the very great value of such service, 
I beg leave again to call your attention to the act of Congress 
which authorizes the employment of three small vessels of the 
navy to assist me with these investigations. 


Hoping that the exigencies of the other branches of the 
public service are no longer such as to prevent suitable vessels 
from being detailed on this important work, I have the honor 
to be, respectfully, &c. M. F. MAURY. 


Hon. Wn. Batiarp Preston, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 





We have read with much interest the accounts given of the 
several trips that have been made, this season, up the Minneso- 
ta (St. Peters) river. And these accounts have had a general 
circulation in the public prints of the West, but as few people 
preserve their newspapers, we publish the following extract, 
from the “ Minnesota Pioneer,” with a view of preserving the 
facts for the historian : 


““We have deemed the exploration of the Minnesota river, 
an object of primary importance on several accounts. As 
citizens of St. Paul, lying Dut five or six miles below the pe 
tion of the Minnesota and Mississippi rivers, the natural and 
inevitable point of transhipment from the larger steamboats 
running below, to the smaller boats of different construction, 


adapted to the navigation of the rivers above us, we wished to 
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know and the world should know, that the navigable waters 
above us, tributary to our trade, irrigate an extent of land as 
great and at least as fertile as the whole length of the Missis- 
sippi from St. Louis to St. Paul. All this has been demon- 
strated. 

Again, it will be remembered that the whole of the west 
bank of the Mississippi river from the Iowa line to the north- 
ern boundary of Minnesota, is Indian territory ; and that the 
whole country watered by the Minnesota, belongs to the Sioux 
Indians; that it is a portion of the continent hitherto aimost 
unexplored and unknown—and that government has now ap- 
= commissioners to treat for its purchase. A better 

nowledge of its situation, resources, and true value, seemed 
indispensable to enable the Commissioners and the Senate of 
the United States to estimate properly what might be a fair 
and just equivalent for the lands to be treated for. 

“ The first exploration was made three or four weeks since 
by the Anthony Wayne, which boat went up to the head of 
the Rapids, a distance of about 65 miles by the river, and then 
returned. Shortly after, the Muminee went up still higher, 
left her shingle upon the bank, and returned. The &nthony 
Wayne, on her return front below, was again chartered by our 
—— and reached a point within about 15 miles of the Blue 
arth river, where she planted her shingle upon the shore, an- 
nouncing herself as the first steamboat in those waters, and 
then returned. In the meantime, arrangements were made 
with the steamboat Yankee, Capt. Harris, to come prepared 
with fuel and provisions, to take a party as far as possible up 
the river. It is of this voyage of the steamboat Yankee far 
above the Blue Earth river, that We are now writing. The 
Yankee is a stern wheel boat, of light draught and powerful 
engines, about 145 feet long, and 200 tons burthen. She was 
provided with 200 bushels Rock Island coal, and had her hold 
full of dry wood ; and was supplied with a great abundance 
and variety of provisions, and one ton of ice.” 


The “Pioneer” has published a full account of the trip, 
which we should be pleased to copy but for its great length. 

All who have attempted to describe the valley of the Min- 
nesota speak of it as the most beautiful and fertile region that 
they have ever beheld—and, if indeed it possesses the attrac- 
tions attributed to it no part of the country East of the Rocky 
Mountains has ever settled so rapidly as will this when the 
Indian title shall have been extinguished. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


MASONIC COLLEGE AT LEXINGTON, MoO. 


We have received the Second Annual Catalogue of the 
Officers and Students of this young and highly promising 
institution. 

Faculty.—Rev. F. L. B. Suaver, A. M., President and 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral Science, and ex-officio 

resident of Board of Curators. ArcuipaLtp Partrérson, A. 

.» Professor of Mathematics and Natural Science. Witiram 
Cameron, A. M., Professor of Ancient Languages and Liter- 
ature. 

Number of Students in the several classes.—Juniors 10— 
Sophomoris, 7—Freshmen, 11—Irregulars, 6—Prepuaratory de- 
partment, first division, 9—Second division, 60—Total, 1u3. 

Sessions and vacations.—The Annual Commencement is on 
the fourth Thursday of July. 

The College Year consists of two sessions: the first com- 
mencing the first Monday in October and ending the last Fri- 
day in February ; the second commencing the first Monday in 
March and ending on Commencement day. 

There will be a public Examination and Exhibition at the 
close of each session. 

Students sent by Lodges, pursuant to a law of the Grand 
Lodge, admitted free of charge. 

Tuition in the College proper, $15 per session ; in the Pre- 
paratory Department, 310, payable in advance. Contingen- 
cies, (public fuel, servant’s hire, &c.,) per session 1¢. Board 
in respectable families from $1 50 to $2 25 per week. 


Massacuvusetts State Recorp ror 1850—By N. Caren, 
Boston.—This is the best arranged book of statistics that has 
come under our notice, and though treating mainly of the 
statistics of Massachusetts, will be found of great value to 
individuals of every part of the Union. 


Free Masonry—Its history, and connection with, and anal- 
ogy to religion, by Geo. W. Wharton, M. D., of Ala. This is 
the most chaste and learned discourse that we have met with 
on the subject of Free Masonry. We regret that it is too 
long for a place in our Journal. 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 

We beg leave to call the attention of our subscribers whose accounts remain 
unsettled, to the importance, to us, of an early adjustment. Post masters are 
authorised to remit by mail, free of postage, and all sums due may be remitted 
at our risk. Epitors. 





M. Pawtey. H. B. HaAwKINs 


PAWLEY & HAWKINS, 


ANUFACTURERS OF FIRE PROOF VAULTS, Safes, Iron Window Shut- 

— ters and Doors, cast and wrought iron Railings, and all kinds of ornamental 
iron work. Also, heaters for public and private buildings. 

In the manufacture of Iron Railing, either wrought or cast, over five hundred 
designs in their possession may be examined, embracing all the most beautiful 
patterns of the eastern countries, public and private buildings. 

Every article in their line, made with despatch; and warran‘ed equal to any 
manufactured in the United States. No. 41 Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Doan, King « Co., 
HOLESALE Dry Goods dealers, 131 and 133, Main street, St. Louis. 
Job P. Doan, St. Louis, Wylley King, do., Richard Bigelow, New York. 


Kdward Mead, 


MPORTER and wholesale and retail dealer in watches, jewelry, cutlery, guns, 
pistols and fancy goods, No. 83, north Fourth street, first block north of Plan* 
ters’ House, east side, St. Louis, Mo. 


Crow, WicCreery & Co., 


\ HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. Louis, Me. 
Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. McCreery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. 
Hargudine, Chas. D. Appleton. 


Woods, Christy § Co., 
HOLESALE dealers in Dr ”" Goods, No. 75 Main street, St. Louis, Mo 
James Woods, William T. Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods. 

















Protect Your Property. 


AVING made an important improvement in the gee of Blake’s Slate 


Paint, for which I am obtaiming Le'ters Patent, I am prepared to do anyt 
amount of work, in the roofing line, or to furnish any person with the slate, in 
sheets or rolls, containing from 2 to 600 feet in a roll; and any person can lay is 
over his roof himself. Farmers and merchants can have their warehouses, barnr 
and dwellings rendered perfectly fire proof by this means. I charge $5 50 peg 
square of 100 feet. In building, nearly one fourth of the entire cost may be save; 
by having the roofs flat. The gable walls and steep roof being dispensed with i, 
thought best ; thus making the cost of a roof of my slate less than even shingles ? 
and one half less than Welsh sla‘e, or iron. 1 can do work for persons out of the 
city if desirable, provided the distance is not too great from the rivers. Persons 
wishing to embark in the roofing business, can buy the right to any territory they 
wish, at low rates; and are sure to make money if they are industrious. I am 

repared to fill all orders that may present for doors, sash, blinds, flooring, &c., at 
bar rates than any one in the west. No order will be filled without the cash. 
Any particular form of sash or doors made to order. Manufacturers, as usual, 
supplied with any kind of machinery. Patents secured. Engraving done. 
Blake’s slate paint always on hand, in any quantity. Letters, post paid will be 
attended to. No. 65 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 
JOSEPH E. WARE. 


Washington Foundry. 
CS om of Second and Morgan streets, St Louis, Mo. We are prepared te 
fill with dispatch, and to fit up in superior style all orders in the oundry and 
Machine business, such as steam engines, mill work, mill castings, railroad cars, 
wheels for coal trucks, lard and soap kettles of all sizes, press screws, &« , made 
to order at short notice Wool car ing machines, shearing machines, and a large 
aad superior stock of machine cards, which we warrant equal to any in the Union. 
Ali orders from the country will meet with prompt attention 
J. T. DOWDALL & CO. 





GLOVE & CAMPBELL, 


Late of Palmyra, Mo., Attorneys at Law, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


John C. Meyer, 
Dealer in Hides, Leather, Owl and Findings, 
No. 88 North Main Street, St. Louis. 
H. W. Lerrimowstt, Notary Public. iF oR S$ Exuiorr, Com’r of Deeds 


Leffingwell < Elliott, 


> EAL ESTATE Dealers, Auctioneers and Conveyancers, No. 123 Chesnut 
street St. Louis, Mo. Real Estate sold on commission, at private sale, or 
auction Also, Deeds of all kinds written, and acknowledgments taken. Maps 
of the city and additions, to be seen at the office, and information given free of 
eharge. Surveying done promptly and correc ly. 


Chartess & Blow, 


\° 70 and 72, Exchange Building, S'. Louis, Mo., Impor‘ers and dealers in 
4 drugs, medicines, oils, paints, dye stuffs, perfumeries, window glass, 


glassware, &c. 


O. W. Jerome, 


y “7 HLESALE and retail dealer and manufacturer of Cabinet Furniture, 
chairs, bedsteads, &c., Nos. 44, 46 and 48, Olive street, opposite the 


bioaroe House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sligo Book Store and Paper Warehouse. 
MOS H. SHULTZ, No 136, north Main street. St. Louis, opposite the Bank. 
4 Wholesale dealer in books, paper and stationery. 


‘P\HE unders'gned takes the liberty of informing you that he has removed his 

place of business to Olive street, a few doors above Main, south side, in the 
Exchange Building, and three doors above Messrs. E. W. Clarke & Co.’s Banking 
House, where he is now opening, and will continue to receive during the Spring 
months, a large and tull assortment of the most 


Fashionable Styles of Goods, 


in his line, for gentlemen’s wear; and where he will be pleased to see his old 
friends and customers, and their friends w:th them; and assures those who may 
favo: him with their patronage, that they shall receive his personal attention, and 
his best efforts to please. Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

J. G. SHELTON. 


Giles F. Filley, 


M ANUFACTURER of the celebrated prize premium cooking stoves ; also, 
| Irving’s air tight cooking stoves, fancy parlor stoves, fancy box and coal 
stoves; dealer in tin pla'e, copper, sheet iron, block tin, rivets, tinner’s tools, ma- 
chines, &c. Warehouse No. 163 north Main street, St. Louis, Mo. Foundry om 
Lewis street, near the water works. 


TOBACCO. 

MULLEN, Tobacco Commission Merchant, 21 Washington Avenue, St. 

e Louis, Mo for the sale of Cuba and Havanna Tobacco; also, for Virginie 
manafactured tobacco, for which he has the agency. . 











Great Western Clothing Emporium! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 124 and 126 Second street, corner of Vine. 


W.L. & J. BIGELOW & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
BAKER, NELSON & Co , 51 Cedar street, New York. 
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‘Falion & Wright, 


ARRI!IAGE manufacturers and dealers, No. 90, Fifth street, between St. 

Charles and Locust, are constantly manufactur ng, and have on hand, all 

styles of carriages, which ‘hey will sell on the most reasonable terms. They flat- 

ter themselves from the experience they have had in the business, to be able to 

furnish as good an article as can be bought in any market. Citizens and strangers 

are reques ed to call and examine for themselves. All carriages made by us are 
warranted to be as represented, or the money refunded. WESLEY FALLON, 

JAS. A. WRIGHT. 
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J ohn M uller y, 


__ MIUM Horse Shoer, in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will as usual 
pay particular attention to ‘he various diseases «ff « ting the feet of horses, and 
will guarantee to give general sa‘isfaction in ei her of the above departments. 
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Fruit Trees,and shrubbery, 
Fr sale by JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS, at their fruit farm and nursery. 
m 


This establishment is located seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. There are 
nibus Coaches running daily from the City within one half mile of the estab- 
lishment. The Nursery and Gardens are open at all times (Sundays excepted) 
for the recep ion of visitors. Horticulturists and Amateurs are respectfully invi- 
ted to visit the establishment and examine for themselves. In directing the at'en- 
tion of the public to their nursery, they would remark that one of the firm, (Mr. 
James Sigerson,) has been engaged in the above business for the last twenty 
five years; during that time he has tested many of the var-eies now growing. 
This, w th the assuran e on their part of an intention to i: crease he number of 
their trees, as well as to add to heir assortment from year to year, furnishes a 
strong guarantee to persons wishing tou make choice selections of fruit, tha! they 
c-n always be supplied. Ther prices for trees will beas reasonable as at any 
similar establishment East or Wes', and when desired, trees will be delivered free 
of charge in the city or on steamboats ; packed in good order for their des ination. 
S3”All letters addressed to John Sigerson, St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, 


Carondolet, will meet with prompt attention. 
JOHN SIGERSON & BROS. 


J. Bunpinc. 4 : B. Tena. 
Bunding & Voigt. 


HOLESALE dealers in drugs, chemicals, pain‘s, oils, dye-stuffs, window 
glass, glas-ware, &c.,&c. No. 100 Main street St. Louis, Mo. 


P. Hayden, 
(SUCCESSOR TO P. WILSON & Co ) 
MPORTER and manufacturer of saddlery, hardware, carrriage trimmings, 
aaddle trees, hog skins, skirting, harness and bridle leather, wood and iron 
bames, &c. 47 Second street, (east s: de. between Pine and Olive streets,) St. Louis, 
Mo. Manufac‘uring the greater portion of the articles in my hine, and importing 
the remainder, my advantages are superior to any house in the trade. 
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BDSON E. BRIDGE. HARRISON P. BRIDGE, 


BRIDGE & BROTHER, 


Wo. 158 Main Street, St. Louis, WLo., 


Me NUFACTURERS of Pierce’s Patent “American Air-Tight,” “Empire” and *‘Victory” 
ati Premium Cooking Stoves, and every variety of Wood and Coal heating Stoves, dealers 
in Tin Plate, Copper, Sheet Iron, Iron Wire, Tinners’ Tools, Machines, also, manufactu- 
rers of Jewett’s Improved Patent Cary Ploughs. 


F. BEAVONSB 


ATHEMATICAL and Surgical Instrument maker, Dealer in Guns, Pistols and Sporting 
iti Materials, No 68 North Second Street. between Pine and Olive, St. Louis, Mo., Manu- 
factures and has always on hand ; Surveyors Compasses and Chains, Levelling Instruments, 
Theodolite Pocket Compasses, Spy-glasses, Barometers, Thermometers, Drawing Iostru- 
ments, Spectacles, Ivory and Gun er’s Scales and Protractors, Hour and Half Hour Glasses, 
Microscopesand Magnifying Glasses, Hydrometers of silver and glass, Hydrometers for 
acids and salts, Magic Lanthorns, Electrical Machines, &c., also-- Surgical and Dental In- 
struments ; Pocket, Dissecting, Cupping and Self-injecting Cases ; Taylor’s Shears, all sizes, 
Syringes, large and smal!, Scarificators, Lancets; Forceps; Turnkeys ; Large Scales and 
Weights, for Druggists; Prescription Scales on Stands; Revolvers, Guns, Pistols, Powder 
Flasks, Game Bags, &c., {g” All the above Iastruments repaired at short notice in the best 
manner. 


CHARLES T. WILGUS. 


WIiLGUS & WATSON’, 


OUSE, Sign, Steambot & Ornamental Painters, Glaziers, Paper Hangers, Whiteners ana 

Wail Colorers, No. 52 and 54 Pine Street, Saint Louis. Also, Dealers in American and 
French Paper Hangings, in grest variety and of superior quality ; White Lead, Oil, Turpen- 
ine, Varnishes, Window Glass, Putty, and every variety of Paints, wholesale and retail. 


WILSON & BROTHERS, 


HOLESALE DEALERS IN HARDWARE, corner of Main and Olive 
streets, St. Louis, Mo. 





C. BENEDICT, Danbury, Conn. “D. Prarce, St. Louis, Mo. 


DAVID PEARCE, & CQ., 


ANUFACTURERS and wholesale dealers in Hats, Caps and Straw Goods, 
No. 120 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 


HEWITT & STEINACKER, 
ADDLE, Harness and Trunk Manufacturers, wholesale and retail, No. 67 
Fourth street, corner of Pine, opposite the Planters House, St. Louis, Mo. 
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M. B. Cox. Wm. M. Simpson. Geo. Burnet, Jr 


M.eB.CUX & O., 


yaaa dealers in Boots and Shoes, Shoe Findings, Hats, Caps and 
Bonnets, Artificial Flowers, Umbrellas and Parasols, Pongee and other Silk 
Handkerchiefs, Hosiery and Gloves, Trimmings, Small Wares, and Variety 
Goods, No 91 Main street, east side, between Locust and Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. A. ROSS, 


oe AND SPUR Factory, Brass Foundry and Machine Shop, 202 north See- 
ond street, between Morgan and Cherry sts., St. Louis, Mo. Constan‘] on 
hand and manufactured to order, Platform Scales of all sizes, Counter and Drug- 
gist Scales, Flour, Floor, Hay and Car Scales, Also, Beam Scales, of Iron or 

rass. Scales repaired with neatness and despatch. Spurs, for Dragoons and 


others, and Brass Castings furnished on short notice. 


P. WONDERLY, 


J Ge lfe dre of Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron Work—such as Copper 
Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, Soda Fountains, Copper Kettles, Well 
and Cis'ern Pumps, and every other article in his line of business ; No. 233 Main 
street, south east corner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. Healso manufactures and 
keeps constantly on hand, Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware always 
oa hand, wholesale and retail. 








J. HENWOOD,- 
Hat Manufacturer, 72 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Missouri State Mutual Insurance 
Company. 


TRECTORS :—John O’Fallon, C. M. Valleau, Reuben Knox, Daniel D. Page, 
Oliver Bennett, John Sigerson, John S. McCune, Joseph A. Eddy, ‘iue W. 
Hoif. 

This company is established upon the mutual principles of insurance, and is 
emphatically a home institution. The fire risks of this company are extended into 
all parts of this State. Its earnings are never employed or invested in stocks or 
real estate, but kept tor the prompt liquidation of ace and under the immediate 
control of the Directors. Every person insuring with this company becomes in- 
terested in its success, and its profits instea— of being divided among a few siock~- 
holders, belong to those who insure in this company. 

The Directors aware of the importance of a well secured fund, reliable in case 
of loss, and a mpleun der all ordinary calamity, assure the public that they have 
already apledged fuud ample and reliable tor any contingecy, with a monthly 
increase of premiums f over ten thousand dollars. For the length of time this 
company has been in operation (six months) its business has been extended into 
all parts of the State and the city, and has received from the public a liberal pat- 
ronage, which has placed it upon a permanent basis. 

By an act mene nage | this company, the parties insuring property therein, are 
entitled to the entire profits of the institution, the premium notes are also pledged 
by the charter for the payment of losses. 

The portfolio of the eompany is at all times open to the inspection of its mem- 
bers aad these wishing to make insurance with it. Policies are issued from thirty 
days to six years, thereby effecting a permanent insurance, with a return premium 
of from fifteen to fifty per cent., according to the term of insurance. 

Agents for this company, may be found in all the principal towns in the State 
to whom applications may be made. 

Office of the company over E. W. Clark & Bro., corner Main and Olive streets, 
Exchange building, where insurance will be effected at the tariff rates of premium. 

C. M. VALLEAU, President, 


H. D. Bacon, Treasurer. 
8. F. Lepvarp, Secretary. 





Home Mutual Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, 


OTWITHSTANDING the heavy loss sustained by this company in May last 
the stock aotes now on hand amount to $350,000. The stock notes of the 
company are secured by lien upon real estate and approved endorsers. Office, No. 
120 North Third street. 
Directors :—1. L. Garrison, A. P. Ladew, P. Salisbury, Jno. Whitehill, Jos. A. 
Eddy, Henry Kayser, D. D. Page, Theron Barnum, John Kern, 9 
ISAAC L. GARRISON President, 


DD. Pace, Treasurer, 
PuitanperR Saxtspury, Secretary. 





Saint Louis Furniture Store, 


W M. M. HARLOW, proprietor. Manufactures and keeps constantly on 
hand every variety of household furniture, matresses, window blinds, wil- 
low ware, &c., &c. 

Also, manufacture: to order every article in his line, with despatch. Orders 
from abroad promp ly attended to, and goods carefully packed. All goods war- 
ranted, as recommended 

New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, between Olive and Locust streets, 


St Louis, Mo. 
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Clothing at Wholesale. 


RCHIBALD YOUNG & CO., 99 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. Wanzer Mi- 
AA tor & Co , 126 Pearl s'reet, New York, Moses Wanzer and Henry J. Minor, 
ew York, Archibald Young. St. Louis. 
N B—We manufacture all of our own goods, and sell at the lowest possible 
prices. 


Rotirn CLark, PHILANDER BRALEY, 
Joun ReNFREW, ALEXANDER CRcSIxR. 


Eagle Foundry and Engine Shop. 


ORTH west corner of Main and Biddle streets. Manufacturers of all kinds 
LN of machinery, boilers and sheet iron work, por able circular saw mills always 
on hand, all orders executed with fidelity and despatch. 
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A splendid fortune may be gained by an outlay of £10 or £5. 


Metropolitan Portrait Club. 


Offices—88, Albany road, London, England. 


HE Directors beg to announce that there will be drawn for a grand series of 
portraits of all horses entered for the ada | Great Derby Race. 
e 


The drawing wiil be conducted upon those honorable principles which have hith- 
erto given so grea’ satisfaction, and secured to the above avssociation such extenstve 
atronage; and that while the past success and high estimation in which the club 
3 held are subjects of pleasing congratulation to tbe projectors, they encourage 
endeavors for a still further development of their plan. For the future, therefore, 
the number of pr zes will be extended to the portraits of all horses that are 
entered for each partictlar race —Non-starters as well as winners and starters. 
The following list is now open: 
5,000 members to each class. First class £10, second do. £5, third do. £1. 
Parties can have one or more shares in each or either of the different classes. 
hose members who draw the portraits of first, second, and third horses, the 
other starting horses, also those that do not start (but which are entered for the 
race), will receive the following prizes. The drawing will take place ten days 
before the races. 
Divived am’gst 
Portrait of Do. Do. the portrvits of Do. Do. 
first horse. Second do. Thirddo. Starters. non starters 
First class £20,000 £10,000 £5,000 £5,000 £10,000 
Second do. 10,000 5,000 2,500 2,500 5,000 
Third do. 2,000 ‘1,000 500 5v0 1,000 


‘the number of prizes to be distributed in each class are 209, that being the 
number of horses entered for the race. All letiers to contain a remittance drafts, 
bank-notes, &c., addressed and made payable to the managing director. 

JOHN BURRIDGE, Esq , 88, Albany Road, London, England. 
Numbers forwarded immediately on receipt of a remittance. Full particulars 
of the race will be sent with the fortunate numbers to each subscriber, so that he 
may know his position and whether or not he be one of the fortunate. Oflice 
commission 7 1-2 per cent., to be deducted from the above prizes. 
N. B.—Lists open for theSt. Leger same as the above. 








JOHN D. M’MUARRAY JAMES M. DORMAAR 


MWMURRAY & DOORMAN, 


RON RAILING MANUFACTORY corner of Third and Pine Streets, continue to manufacture 

at the above establishment, all kinds of Plain and Ornamental Iron Railing, Balcenies, Bank 
and Jail Doors, Book Safes, Fire-Vauits, Iron Window Shutters, Iron Awnings, Lightning 
Reds, Bedsteads, Gratings, and in fact, any thing which can be formed of Iron. 





BURD, RUCKER & CO., 
No. 45 Main Street, St. Louis Missouri, 


\V ANUFACTURERS of Copper, Tin snd Sheet Iron Ware, Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Belis 
4 weighing from 20 to 400 pounds, Brass Castings, Beer and Soda pumps, and general Stove 
Dealers. 


WESTERN BANE NOTE, 


’ J Y ’ ° . 
Card, Seal, and General Engraving Office, 
No, 25 Chesnut Street, nearly opposite the Republican Office, 
ANK NOTES, Bills of Exchange, Bill Heads, Diplomas, Business, Professional, Visiting 
Wedding and other Cards,; Noturial, County, O.id Fellows, Sons of Temperance, Masonic 
and Probate Seais: Wood Cuts, Xylographic Plates, Stencil Brands, Jewelry, Silver Ware, &c., 
engraved im a superior manner by 
R. L. CAMPBELL. 
N. B. Druggists’ Lables, of every description, engraved and printed, 





M. TARVER, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
No. 97 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, 


(TWO DOORS WEST OF THE POST OFFICE. 


fT EF, RISK, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Office—No. 97 Chesnut street, 





St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARLES & HAMMOND, 
BOOE AND [0B PRINTERS, 


Chesnut Street, 
St. Louis Mo. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, MECHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENT, COMMERCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE, 
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MI. TARVER & T. F.. RISH, Editors and Proprietors. 


TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE: 
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No. 97, CH ESNUT x= REE : 7, 2 decors West of the Post Office. 
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Tue Western Journar is designed to emhhrace every subject connect- 
ed with Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, Mines, 


us 


and Internal I:nprovement. 
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A portion of the work will be appropeiated to Statisties, which will be 
P] ’ 
collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects contained in 
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the respective numbers. 
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The development of the vast resources of the valley of the Mississippi, 
and the improvement of the intellectual and social condition of its inhabi- 
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tants, will be constantly kept in view; and the leading article of each 
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number will be devoted to the advancement of these objects. In attempt- 
ing to illustrate and give direction to the economy connected with the 
leading pursuits of the country, the Editors have undertaken more than has ! 
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been done, or proposed by any other journal with which they are acquaint- 
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ed. And it is by their labors in this department, mainly, that they expect 
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to make the work useful. 
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Contributions are solicited on all subjects properly embraced in the de- 
sign of the work. 

> Civns, composed of three individuals, will be furnished with the 
-Wesrern Journnat at the rate of $2 50 per annum. Five at $2,00. 
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¥3> Owing to the enlargement of the work, six numbers will hereafter 
constitute a volume, and a general Index will be made out to accompany the 
Gth and 12th numbers. 

CES Publishers of Newspapers who will insert the foregoing prospectus 
in their papers, once in three months, will be furnished with the work 
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Secate 2 


for one year. 
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